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ELIZABETH, 


LA HAT de might not alarm en 

of the Romiſh p Party, ſhe had retain- 
MT 1 ed eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors; 
but to balance their authority, add- 
ed eight more, whom ſhe knew 
1 a inclined to the Proteſtant commu- 
nion ; theſe were the marquis of Northampton, 
the earl of Bedford, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir 
Francis Knolles, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Tho- 
mas Parry, Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe crea« 
ted lord ceper, and Sir William Cecil, wy 
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ſhe made ſecretary of ſtate. She frequently 
deliberated with theſe counſellors, and particu- 
larly with Cecil, on the means of reſtoring the 
Proteſtant religion, Cecil told her, that the 
greateſt part of the nation was inclined to the 
reformation; and that the cruelties exerciſed 
by her ſiſter's miniſters, had only ſerved to alie- 
nate ſtill farther their affections from the 


church of Rome; and convinced her, that her 


own intereſt concurred with the inclinations 
of the people. Elizabeth's education leading 
her to favour the reformation, ſhe did not long 


remain in ſuſpence; but reſolved to proceed 


by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and not to imitate 


Mary's example, in encouraging the bigots of 
e 


r party to perſecute thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. She, however, immediately recalled 
all the exiles, and ſet at liberty the priſoners 
who had been confined on account of religion. 


Finding that the Proteſtant divines, irritated | 


by perſecution, furiouſly attacked the ancient 
ſuperſtition, and that the Romaniſts replied 
with equal zeal and acrimony, ſhe prohibited, 
by proclamation, all preaching without a ſpe- 
C1al licence, which ſhe granted only to ſuch 
Proteſtants as were diſtinguiſhed by their mo- 
deration. She alſo ordered the litany, the 
Lord's prayer, the creed, and the goſpels, to 
be — in Engliſh, And having directed, 


that all the churches ſhould conform to the 
practice of her own chapel, ſhe forbad the hoſt 
to be any more elevated in her preſence, ' 
The biſhops now foreſeeing a revolution in 
religion, refuſed to officiate at her 8 
NV | : ac 


\ 


\ 


but the biſhop of Carliſle was at laſt, with ſome 
difficulty, prevailed on to perform that cere- 
mony, On her being conducted through Lon- 
don, amidft the joyful acelamations of her ſub. 
jects, a boy, who perſonated Truth, being let 
down from one of the triumphal arches, pre- 
ſented to her the Bible, which ſhe received in 
the moſt gracious manner; placed it next her 
boſom, and declared, that amidſt all the coſt. 
ly teſtimonies the City had that day given her 
of their affection, this preſent was by far the 
moſt precious and acceptable. By theſe inno- 
cent artifices, Elizabeth gained upon the affece 
tions of her ſubjets. Open in her addreſs, 

racious and affable, whenever ſhe appeared 
in public, ſhe ſeemed to rejoice in the concourſe 
of her ſubjects, and to enter into all their plea- 
ſures and amuſements : and thus, without de- 

arting from her dignity, which ſhe well knew 
Km to preſerve, ſhe acquired greater popula- 
rity than any of her predeceſſors. Thofe of her 
own ſex exulted, in ſeeing a woman hold the 
reins of government with ſuch prudence and 
fortitude : and while a young princeſs, who, 
at her acceſſion, was only twenty-five years 
of age, and who poſſeſſed all the infinuation 
and graces, though not all the beauty of her 
ſex, courted by her civilities, the affections of 
individuals, and by her ſervices, thoſe of the 
public, her authority, though ſtrengthened by 
the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, ſeem. 
ed to be entirely derived from the choice of 


the people, 0 
53 A+ Though 
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Though Elizabeth threw out ſuch hints as 
encouraged the Proteſtants, ſhe delayed the en- 
tire change of religion till the meeting of a 
parliament, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. 
The two houſes met in a diſpoſition to gratify 
the queen in every thing ſhe could reaſonably 
defire ; and began the ſeſſion with unanimouſly - 
declaring, © nm Elizabeth was, and 
© ought to be, as well by the word of God, 
c as the common and ſtatute laws of the 
6c realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true 
“ heir to the crown; lawfully deſcended from 
“ the blood royal, according to the order of 
« ſucceſſion ſettled in the 35th of Henry 
« VIII.“ Thus ſhedid not follow Mary's ex- 
ample in declaring the validity of her mother's 
marriage, or in expreſsly repealing the act 
made againſt her own legitimacy : but ſatisfied 
in the general opinion entertained with reſpe& 
to this fact, ſhe took poſſeſſion of the throne 
both as her birth-right, and as enſured to her 
by former acts of parhament. . | 
The parliament began with a bill for the 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries lately erected, 
and for reſtoring to the queen the tenths and 
firſt-fruits. This point being gained, a bill 
was next introduced to annex the ſupremacy to 
the crown; and in this bill the queen was de- 
nominated gowerne/s, not head of the church: 
but tho? all the biſhops preſent in the upper 
| houſe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it: it had the majority 
of votes in both houſes. By this aQ, the 
crown, without the concurrence either of the 
parliament or convacation, was veſted _—_— 
| : Whole 
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whole ſpiritual power, and might repreſs all 
hereſies, eſtabliſh or repeal all canons, alter 
every point of diſcipline, and ordain or abo- 
liſh any religious ite or ceremony. 

A law was then paſſed, in which all the ſta- 
tutes enacted in 2 reign of king Edward, 
with regard to religion, were confirmed; the 
nomination of biſhops, without any election 
of the chapters, wag given to the crown; and 
the queen, on thewacaney of any ſee, was em- 
powered to ſeize all the temporalities, and to 
beſtow am the bifliop ele, an equivalent in 
the impropriations belonging to the crown. 
The biſhops and all incumbents were prohi- 
bited from alienating their revenges, and from 
making leaſes longer than for twenty- one years, 
or three "hves.-. Though this law ſeemed in- 
tended to ſecure the property of he church; 
yet, as an exception was len in favour of the 
crown, great abuſes ſtill prevailed, | 
' During this ſeſſion; a ſolemn public diſpu- 

tation was held in the preſence” of the lord 
keeper Bacon, between the Proteſtant divines 
and thoſe of the Romifh communion The 
champions of *the former were ttiumphant, 
and the Popiſh diſpùtants were not only pro- 
nounced zetraftory and obMinate,” but pak. 
ed, by impriſonment, - The Proteſtants, em- 
boldened by this victory, ventured to bring in- 
and reſtoring the liturgy of king Edward. Pe- 
nalties were alſo enacted both againſt thoſe who 
did not conform to this manner of worſhip, 


and againſt thoſe who abſented themſelves * 2 
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the church and ſacraments. Thus, in one ſef- 
fion, was an alteration made in the whole ſyſ- 
tem of religion, without violence, tumult, or 
 clamour, at the very commencement of the 
reign of a young woman, whoſe title to the 
crown was, by many, eſteemed liable to great 
objections. | | 
In this ſeſſion the commons voted the queen 
a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on 
Jand, and two ſhillings and N on 
goods; and likewiſe two-fifteenths. At the 
; concluſion of the ſeſſion, they, with the ut- 
| moſt deference and reſpect, preſented an im- 
; portunate addreſs to the queen, entreating her 
| to fix her choice of a huſband, . On which ſhe 
| told the ſpeaker, that as the application from 
"8 the houſe only recommended marriage, with- 
x out pretending to direct her choice of a huſ- 
band, ſhe could not take offence at the addreſs, 
f or conſider it otherwiſe than as a new inſtance 
of their affectionate attachment to her: that 
even while a private perſon, and expoſed to 
much danger, ſhe had always declined that 
engagement, and that ſhe had greater reaſon 
to do it now; when having the charge of a 
great kingdom, her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promoting the intereſts of religion, 
19 and the happineſs of her ſubjects: that Eng- 
| 3 land being her huſband, wedded to her by this 
| 1 pledge (here ſhe ſhewed her finger, on which was 
' | the ſame gold ring, in which ſhe, at her inaus 
! uration, had ſolemnly betrothed herſelf to the 
1 3 all Engiiſhmen were her children; 
1 aud while ſhe was employed in rearing and go- 
ii "FROM | verning 
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yerning ſuch a family, ſhe could not eſteem 
herſelf barren, or her life uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable; that ſhou!d ſhe even entertain thoughts 
of changing her condition, the welfare of her 
ſubjects would ſtill be uppermoſt in her mind; 
but ſhould ſhe live and die a virgin, ſhe doubt- 


ed not but Providence, ſeconded by their coun- 
ſels and her own meaſures, would prevent all 


diſpute with regard to the ſucceſſion, and ſe- 
cure them a ſovereign, who, perhape, better 
than her ow iſſue, would imitate her example 
in loving and cheriſhing her people: and that 
for her part, ſhe deſired that no fairer remem- 
brance of her ſhould be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, than when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt debt 
to nature, ſhe ſhould have this inſcription-en= 
graven on her tomb. Here lies Elizabeth, 


e who lived and died a maiden queen.” 


It is remarkable, that though this way the 
Z firlt ſeſſion of Elizabeth's reign, and ſuch vio- 
XZ lent meaſures had been taken by her prede- 
ceſſor, no perſon was attainted by the parlia - 
ment, but on the contrary, ſome reſtored in 
blood. | 1 : 
The parliament was no ſooner prorogued, 
than the laws enacted, with reſpect to religion, 
were put in execution with very little oppoſi- 
tion. The liturgy in the vulgar tongue was 
again introduced, and the oath of ſupremacy 
# tendered to the clergy. The number of bi- 
ſhops had, by the preceding {ſickly ſeaſon, 
been reduced to fourteen ; and all theſe, ex- 
cept the biſhop of Landaffe, having refuſed 
their compliance, were degraded from 2 
ees. 


— — — 
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ſees. But though there are near ten thouſand 


pariſhes in England, there were only ei hty : 


rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as 
many deans, who ſacrificed their livings to 
their religious principles. 'The forms and ce- 
remonies {till preſerved in the Engliſh liturgy, 
bearing ſome reſemblance to the ancient ſer- 
vice, tended to reconcile thoſe of the Romiſh 
communion to the eſtabliſhed religion ; and 
the queen permitting no other mode of wor- 
ſhip, and at the ſame time ſtriking out of the 


new litargy every thing that could be offenſive - 


to the Catholics, they made no ſcruple of at- 
tending the eſtabliſhed church. 

In the mean time the nepociations for a 
peace were carried on by the miniſters of 
France, Spain, and England. Philip uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to procure the reſtitution 
of Calais, both as he was bound in honour to 
indemnify England, which had been drawn 
inte the war merely on his account, and as his 
Intereſt required him to remove France to a 
diſtance from his frontiers in the Netherlands. 
While he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
marrying the queen, he delayed . a 
peace with Henry; and even after he was de- 


ee of all ſuch views, by the change of re- 
igion in England, he appeared willing, tho“ 


all his own terms with France were ſettled, to 


continue the war till ſhe ſhould obtain ſatis- 


faction, provided ſhe would enter into an agree- 
ment to adhere to the alliance with him, and 
continue hoſtilities againſt Henry during _— 

courie 
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eourſe of ſix years. But Elizabeth, after con- 
ſulting with her miniſters, wiſely rejected this 
propoſal, and ordered her ambaſſadors to con- 
clude the negociation, and to ſettle a peace 
with Henry. on reaſonable terms ; whence it 
was at laſt agreed, that Henry ſhould reſtore 
Calais at the expiration of eight years: that 


jn caſe of failure, he ſhould pay five hundred 
thouſand crawns, and the queen's title to Ca- 


lais ſtill remain: that if, during that interval, 
Elizabetix broke che peace with France or Scot- 
land, ſhe ſhould forfeit all title to Calais; and 
if Henry made war on Elizabeth, he ſhould 
be obliged: to reſtore that fortreſs. People of 
penetration eaſily perceived, that theſe ſtipula- 
tions were intended only to colour the queen's 
EZ abandoning Calais; but they excuſed her, on 


account of the neceflity of her affairs; and 


even applanded her prudence, in ſubmitting to 
that neceſſity without any farther ſtruggle. 
Notwithſtanding the concluſion of this peace 
between France and England, there ſoon ap- 
peared the foundation of a quarrel, that was 
at length attended with the moſt important con- 
ſequences. The next heir to queen Elizabeth 
was Mary, queen of Scots, now married to 
the dauphin; and her great power and plau- 
ſible title, rendered her a formidable rival to 
Elizabeth. The French king had ſecretly ſo- 
licited a bull of excommunication againſt Eli- 
Eabeth; but the good offices of Philip had been 
ſucceſsfully employed in oppoſing it. The 
court of France was not diſcouraged with this 
repulſe. The duke of Guiſe and his brothers, 
Ct thinking 
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thinking that it would greatly augment their | 
credit, ſhould their niece bring an acceſſion of 
England, as ſhe had already done of Scotland, 


to the crown of France, prevailed on the kin 


| to order his ſon and daughter-in-law, to al- 
ſume openly both the arms and title of Eng- 


land; and to quarter his arms on all their 


equipages and furniture. The — ambaſ- 
ſador complaining of this, was anſwered, that 
as the queen of Scots was deſcended from the 
royal blood of England, ſhe was entitled, from 
the example of many princes, to aſſume the 
arms of that kingdom. But as this practice 
had never taken place, without permiſſion be- 


ing granted, and a viſible difference made be. | 


tween the arms, Elizabeth plainly perceived, 


that by this pretenſion, which had not been | 
advanced during her ſiſter's reign, the king of 
France intended to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 


diſputing her legitimacy, and title to the 


crown, Hence, alarmed at her danger, ſhe. N 


entertained a violent jealouſy of the queen of 
Scots, and reſolved, if poſſible, to render Hen- 
ry incapable of executing his deſign. The 
| ſudden death of that prince, who was killed in 
a tournament at Paris, on the marriage of his 
ſiſter with the duke of Savoy, made no altera- 


tion in her views: for Francis II. his ſucceſſor, © * 


ſti}l continuing to aſſume the title of king of 


England, ſhe conſidered him and his queen as b 


her mortal enemies; and the ſituation of af 
fairs in Scotland now afforded her a favourable 
opportunity of providing for her own ſafety, 
by revenging the injury. | 


<— a a ol ae a_—_Rsczw_c.. oo. ee ee Rn orgs Yo 


After 


a 
Aſter the murder of the cardinal primate at 
St. Andrews, who was at the head of the Scotch 


Catholics, many of the Engliſh preachers, ter- 


rified at the perſecutions in England under 
queen Mary, took ſhelter in Scotland, where 


2 they found a milder adminiſtration ; and while 
they propagated their religious ſentiments, both 
filled the whole kingdom with a juſt horror a- 


gainſt the cruelties of the bigotted Papiſts; 
and ſhewed their diſciples the fate they had 
reaſon to expect from their adverſaries. At 
length ſome of thę heads of the reformers in 
Scotland, as the earl of Argyle, his ſon lord 
Lorne, the earls of Glencarne, Morton, and 
others, entered privately into a bond or aflo- 
ciation, and called themſelves the Congrega- 


tion of the Lord, in contradiſtinction to the 
2 eſtabliſhed church, which they termed the Con- 
= grepation of Satan. In this bond, they made 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes, through the ſtrength 


of God, to adhere to each other, in ſupport 


of the doctrines of the reformation 3 and in 


contending, at the hazard of their lives, a- 


gainſt the congregation of Satan. 


Before this league was publickly known, 


the Romiſh clergy made an attempt to recover 


their loſt authority, by a violent exerciſe of 


'l power, which greatly tended to enflame the 


a 


real, and encreaſe the number of their ene- 
mies. Walter Mill, a prieſt of an irreproach- 


able life, having embraced the doctrines of the 


3 reformation, Hamilton, the primate, havin 
3 ſeized him at St. Andrews, condemned him to 


be committed to the flames for hereſy. This 
VoL, VIII. . B barbarity 
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barbarity excited ſuch a general horror, that it 
| was ſome time before the biſhops could prevail 
on any one to act the part of a civil judge, in 
NN ſentence upon this reformer; and 
even after the time of his execution was fixed, 
all the inhabitants of St. Andrews ſhut up their 
ſhops, and none could be found who would fell 
a rope to tie him to the ſtake ; ſo that the pri- 
mate himſelf was obliged to furniſh one. Mill 
bore the violence of the flames with a courage 
that appeared ſupernatural, and aftoniſhed all 


the ſpectators. The people, to perpetaate the 
memory of his martyrdom, and of the cruelty 


of the prieſts who canſed it, raiſed a monu · 3 
ment of ſtones on the place of his execution, 


which was removed by order of the clergy ; 


but the ſtones were again ſupplied by the vo- ö | 


luntary zeal of the populace. 


© . people ſome time after gave the priefts F 
reaſon to apprehend the fate which awaied 7 
them. On the feſtival of St. Giles, the tute- 
lar ſaint of Edinburgh, it was uſual to carry " 
his image in proceſſion ; but on the eve of the 
feſtival, the Proteſtants endeavoured to prevent 

the ceremony, by ſecretly conveying the ſtatue 

from the church; and pleaſed themſelves with 2 
conſidering the {urprize and diſappoĩm ment of 


the votaries of that faint. However, the cler- F © 


gy cauſed a new image to be made in haſte, 
which the people, in derition, calied young St., | 
Giles; and this was carried through the ſtterts, 4 
attended by all the eccleſiaſlics in the city and 
its neighbourhood. While the qucen regent 


n a * the multitude abBtained 
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from offering any violence to the image; but 
the moment ſhe retired, they fell upon it, threw 
it in the mire; and broke it in pieces; on 
which the fright and terror of the prieſts and 
friars who fled, became the ſource of univerſal 


mockery and laughter. | 


The congregation, encouraged by this ex 


1 ploit, proceeded with alacrity in openly ſoli- 


citing ſubſcriptions to their league; and the 
death of Mary, e of England, with the 


acceſſion of Elizabeth, which happened about 


the ſame time, contributed to encreaſe their 
hopes of ſucceſs. They even preſented a pe- 


tition to the regent, in which they deſired a re- 


ſormation of the church, and of the wicked, 
ſcandalous, and deteſtable lives of the prelates, 


1 and other eccleſiaſtics. They alſo drew up a 
= petition, which they intended to preſent to par- 
liament; in which they required, that the laws 


againſt heretics ſhould be executed by the civil 
magiſtrate alone, and that the ſcriptures ſhould 
be the ſole rule for judging of hereſy. They 
likewiſe ſent a petition to the convocation, In 
which they inſiſted, that prayers ſhould be ſaid 
in the vulgar tongue; that biſhops ſhould be 
choſen by the conſent of the gentry of the dio- 
ceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of the pa- 


X riſhioners. 


The queen-regent, at firſt, temporized between 


the two parties; but afterwards received orders 
from France, to proceed with rigour againſt 


the reformers. She therefore cited the moſt 
eminent of the Proteſtant divines, -to appear 


before the council at Stirling ; but great multi- 
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nothing ſtanding but the walls. Soon after, 
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tudes of their followers marching thither, in 
order to prote& and countenance them, ſhe 
was apprehenſive of an inſurrection; and made 
the people diſperſe, by promiſing them, that 
nothing ſhould be done to the prejudice of the 
miniſters: but a ſentence being paſſed, by 


which all the miniſters were pronounced rebels 


for not appearing; ſo ill adviſed and raſh a 
meaſure enraged the people, who now reſolved 


openly to oppoſe the church of Rome, and to 


aboliſh all the implements of popery. 

At this critical time, John Knox arrived 
from Geneva, where he had paſſed ſome years 
in exile ; and from his acquaintance with Cal- 
vin, had acquired all his zeal. The leaders 
of the reformation had invited him back to 


Scotland ; and during the preſent firment of F 


mens minds, he mounted the pulpit at Perth; 
preached with his uſual violence againſt the abo- 
minations of the church of Rome, and incited 
his audience to exert their utmoſt zeal for their 
ſubverſion, After this ſermon, a prieſt impru- 
dently opened his repolitory of images and re- 
lics; when the audience, filled with the moſt 
furious zeal, attacked the prieſt, broke the 


images, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, 


and ſcattered about the ſacred veſſels. Thencde 
proceeding with additional numbers to the mo- 
naſteries of the Grey and Black-friars,. they 
inſtantly pillaged them. The Carthufians un- 
derwent the fame fate ; and the populace, not 
ſatisfied with robbing and expelling the monks, 
veni'ed their fury on the buildings, and left 


their | 
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| their example was imitated by the inhabitants 


of Couper in Fife. | 
Theſe acts of violence provoked the queen- 


regent, who aſſembled an army, in order to 
chaſtiſe the people. She had under her com- 
mand about two thouſand French, with a few 


Scotch troops; and being joined by thoſe of 


7 the nobility who favoured her cauſe, encamped 


within ten miles of Perth. Upon this occa- 
ſion, theearl of Argyle, and lord James Stuart, 
E of St. Andrews, the queen's natural 

rother, though deeply engaged with the re- 
formers, attended the regent, either from their 
blaming the fury of the populace, or from the 
hopes of producing an agreement between the 
parties, On the other hand, the congregation 
prepared for their defence; and being counte- 
nanced by many of the nobility and gentry, 
they appeared formidable, both from their 
numbers and their enthuſiaſtic zeal. They 
ſent an addreſs to the regent, in which they 


: Infinuated,. that if they were purſued to extre- 


mity by the cruel beaſts, the churchmen, they 
would apply for aſſiſtance to foreign powers; 
and ſubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects, 
in all things not repugnant to God; at the 
ſame time aſſuming the name of the Faithful 

cit Jeſus, They alſo ap- 


virulent maniſeſto, in which they maintained, 


that their paſt acts of violence wete juſtified by 
the word of God 

addreſs to the eſtabliſhed church, to which they 
affixed this title, To the Generation of An- 


Afterwards they made an 


B 3 | „ uchrilt, 
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« tichriſt, the peſlilent prelates and their hv 


& [ings in Scotland, the congregation of Chriſt 


4 Jeſus within the ſame, ſayeth.“ | 

The queen-regent, on finding the people 
poſſeſſed of ſuch obſtinate zeal, was willing tb 
embrace the counſels of Argyle, and the prior 
of St. Andrews; and on her promiſing an in- 
demnity for paſt offences, ut engaging, that 


| ſhe would not leave any French garriſon in 


Perth, ſhe was received into that city. Now- 
ever, complaints immediately aroſe concerning 
the infraction of this capitulation; and the re- 
gent, cver- ruled by the French counſellors 
placed about her, is ſaid to have juſtiſied it, hy 
declaring, that princes ought not to have their 
promiſes too ſtrictly urged upon them; and tha 
no faith was to be kept with heretics. | 
The congregation, inflamed with zeal, and 


_ enraged at their diſappointment, before 'they 


left Perth, ſigned a new covenant, in which, 
beſides their engagements for mutual defence, 
they vowed, in the name of God, ' toexert their 
whole power, in deſtroying every thing that 
diſhonpured his holy name; and this covenant 
was ſubſcribed, among others, both by Argyle 
and the prior of St. Andrews. The congrega- 
tion, encobraged by this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
renewed, at Crail, Anſtrather, and other places 
in Fife, the ſame depredations on the charches 
and monaſteries, as had been before committed 
at Perth and Couper. The regent now march- 
ed againſt them; but finding their power much 


_encreaſed, concluded 'a truce for a few days, 
and paſſed over with her forces to the Lothians. 
; ET The 
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The teformers beſieged and took Perth, whence 
they proceeded to Stirling, where they exer- 
ciſed their uſual fury; and finding nothing a- 
ble to feſiſt them, marched to Edinburgh, where 
the inhabitants having already anticipated their 
zeal againſt the churches and monaſteries, 


bb 'pladly opened their gates to them. Mean 


While the regent, with the few forces which 
ſtill continued with her, took ſhelter in Dun- 
bar, where ſhe fortified herſelf, in expectation 
of receiving a reinforcement from France. 

In the mean time, many deſerting the army 
of the congregation from the want of pay, the 
regent ventured to march to Edinburgh; and 
by the interpoſition of the duke of Chetelrault, 
agreed to a capitulation, in which ſhe granted 
the malecontents a toleration of their religion; 


9 and they, after having engaged to commit no 
fuarther depredations on the churches, /evacue 


ated Edinburgh. Both ſides, however, endea- 
voured, as much as poſſible, to ſtrengthen 
themſelves. The regent having obtained a re- 


inforcement of a thouſand men from France, 


began to fortify Leith; and the congregation 
brought over to their party the duke of Cha- 
telrault, who had long appeared inclined to 


join them; and was at laſt determined, by the 
arrival of his ſon, the earl of Arran, from 
France, where he had been expoſed to many 
bye "dangers from the jealouſy and bigotry of Hen- 
ry and the duke of Guile, Soon after, more 


French troops landed under the command of 
La Broſſe, followed by the biſhop of Amiens, 


* 


and three doctors of the Sorbonne, who were 


well 


F 
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well ſupplied with ſyllogiſms and authorities, 
with which they intended to. oppoſe the Scotch 
preachers, and which they preſumed would 
produce conviction, by the additional influence 
of the French arms and artillery. 
It is not improbable, from the violent coun- 
cils by which France was governed, that the 
French had formed the deſign of entirely ſub- 
duing Scotland, of attainting the rebels, and 
of preparing the means of invading England 
from thence, in ſupport of Mary's title to the 
crown of that kingdom. The leaders of the 
congregation being well acquainted with theſe 
views, perceived, that their ſafety conſiſted in 
the vigour and ſucceſs of their meaſures ; and 
having, from their own. authority, paſſed an 
act to deprive the queen dowager of the regen- 
cy, ordered all the French troops to leave the 
kingdom ; and collected forces to put their e- 
dict in execution. They again became maſters 
of Edinburgh; but being unable to keep the 
poſſe ſſion of that city for any conſiderable time; 


and hearing that the regent's brother, the mar- 


quis of Elbeuf, was levying a new a_y a- 
gainſt them in Germany, they thought their 
preſent extremity would excuſe their applying 

to England for aſſiſtance. — 
Elizabeth's council did not long deliberate 
in granting this requeſt, which ſo well agreed 
wich the views and intereſt of their miſtreſs. 
The queen equipped a flret of thirteen ſhips 
of war, under the command of Winter, and 
ſent it to the Irith of Forih ; he appointed the 
young duke of Nozfel!:, ker licutznant in the 
northern 
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northern counties, and aſſembled at Berwick, 
under the command of lord Gray, an army of 
eight thouſand men, 'The court of France 
now offered to reſtore Calais immediately, on 
condition of her not interpoſing in the affairs 
of Scotland : but ſhe rephed, that ſhe would 
never put an inconſiderable fiſhing town in 
competition with the ſafety of her dominions, 
and ſtill continued her preparations. She even 
concluded a treaty with the congregation for 
their mutual defence; which was to laſt during 
the marriage of the queen of Scots with Fran- 
cis, and a year after; and promiſed, that till 
the French had entirely evacuated Scotland, ſhe 
would never deſiſt, 

The French army, who were at that time ra- 
vaging the county of Fife, were diſconcerted on 
the appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Frith, 
and obliged to make a circuit by Stirling to 
reach Leith, where they prepared for their de- 
fence. The Engliſh army, joined by five 
thouſand Scots, inveſted that town, and ſoon 
reduced the garriſon to great difficulties. Their 
diſtreſs was increaſed by two events; the death 
of the queen-regent, who, about this time, 
expired in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and d'E1- 
beauf's fleet, with a conſiderable army on 
board, being diſperſed by a ſtorm. The French 
being in want of proviſtons, and ſeeing the 


1 


4 ' Engliſh continually reinforced, were obliged 


to capitulate on the 5th of July 1560; and a 
treaty was ſigned at Edinburgh by the biſhop 
of Valence and count Randan, plenipotentia- 
ties from France, and by Cecil and Dr. Wot» 

| | ton, 
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ton, who had been ſent thither for that purpoſe 
by Elizabeth; in which it was ſtipulated, that 
the French ſhould inſtantly quit Scotland: that 
the king and queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould, from thenceforward, no longer bear the 
arms of England, or aſſume the title of that 
kingdom : that an amneſty ſhould be granted 
the Scots, including a pardon for all paſt of- 


fences : that none but natives ſhould enjoy an 


office in Scotland: that the ſtates ſhould name 
twenty-four perſons, of whom the queen of 
Scots ſhould chuſe ſeven, and the ftates five ; 
and that the whole adminiftration ſhould be 
placed in the hands of theſe twelve, e. 
the abſence of that queen; and that ſhe ſhoul 
neither make peace nor war without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates. Elizabeth, in order to haſ- 
ten the execution of this treaty, {ent ſhips to 
carry the French forces home. - | 
Thus the queen, by prudently exacting no 
improper conditions from the Scottiſh male- 
contents, obtained their entire confidence ; 
and having cemented the union by all the ties of 
intereſt, gratitude, and religion, now poſſeſſed 
a greater influence over them than even their 
native ſovereign. The reſpe& ſhe obtained by 
this wiſe and ſpirited conduct, gave her more 
authority, both abroad and at home, than her 
ſiſter had obtained, though ſupported by all the 
power of Spam. f ö 
The Scotch reformers being now entirely 
maſters of the kingdom, proceeded with a 
high hand. As it had been agreed in the treaty WM 
Edinburgh, that a parliament or convoca- 
| : tion 
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tion ſhould be ſoon aſſembled, the leaders of 
the congregation, without waiting till the trea- 
ty was ratified by the queen of Scots, imme- 
diately fammoned a parliament. Now chang- 
ing ſides, they themſelves became the perſecu- 
tors, and preſented a petition to the houſe; in 
| which, not ſatified with the eſtabliſhment of 


| | | their principles, they applied for /the paniſh- 


ment of the Catholics, whom they termed vaſe 


fals to the Roman harlot. The parliament ap- 


{ pear to have been actuated with the ſame un- 
XZ chriſtian fpirit of rage and perſecution. After 
ratifying their confeſſion of faith, they paſſed 


4 ſtatute againſt the maſs, which they not only 


aboliſhed in all the churches, but enacted, that 


whoever officiated in ir, ſhoald, for the firſt 
= offence, ſuffer confiſcation of goods and cor- 
poral puniſhment, at the diſcretion of the ma- 


giſtrate; for the ſecond, that they ſhould be 
2 puniſhed with baniſnment; and for the third, 
X with loſs of life. A law which ſhewed; that 
they had not yet entertained any idea of religi- 
ons liberty. By another law, the papal juriſ- 
X diction in Scotland was aboliſhed, and the 
X Preſbyterian form of diſcipline ſettled; leaving 
at firſt only ſome ſhadow of authority to cer- 
tain divines, whom they called ſuperintendants. 
A meſlenger ſent over to France to obtain 


„ the ratification of theſe acts, was very ill re- 
78 ceived by the queen, who denied the validit7 


of a parliament ſummoned without her con- 
IT ſent, and retuſed her ſanction to the ſtatutes. 
But the queen's refuſal gave the Proteſtants 
little concern. They inſtantly put the ſtatutes 
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in force; aboliſhed the maſs ; ſettled their mĩ · 
niſters; and, eſteeming the property of the 
clergy a lawful prize, took poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt part of the eecleſiaſtical revenues, after 
having every where committed furious devaſ- 
tations both on the monaſteries and churches. 
The Proteſtant nobility now diſpatched Mor- 
ton, Glencarne, and Lidington, to expreſs 
their ſincere gratitude to the queen for her paſt 
favours, and to repreſent the neceſſity of con · 
tinuing them. Elizabeth ſoon found that her 
intereſt required her te maintain an union with 
the Scotch Proteſtants : for Francis and Mary, 
whoſe counſels were wholly directed by the 
houſe of Guiſe, refuſed to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh. The duke of Guiſe, ſupported 
by his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorrain, 
the duke of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, 
and the grand prior, had engroſſed all the au- 
thority of the crown. Montmorency, the con- 
ſtable, who had long balanced his credit, was 
deprived of all. power, The princes of the 
blood, the king of Nayarre, and the prince of 
Conde, his brother, were excluded from all 
offices; and even Catharine de Medicis, the 
queen mother, found her influence daily de- 
clining. Rigorous puniſhments had, in the 
preceding reign, been inflicted on the moſt 
eminent of the Proteſtant party ; but the death 
of Henry II. had, for ſome time, put a ſtop 
to the perſecution; and the people who had 
admired the conſtancy of the new preachers, 
now liſtened to their arguments and doQrines. 2 
But the cardinal of Lorrain, as well as his 
195 | brothers, 
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having declared themſelves in their favour, 
they acquired additional ſtrength from their 


2 fruitleſs attempt to ſeize the king's perſon at 
Amboiſe, every place was filled with d:ſtrac- 
tion, and matters haſtened to an extremity be- 
tween the two parties. But the houſe of 
7 Goiſe, who had been obliged, by theſe fac- 
tions, to remit their efforts in Scotland, were 


36 
* x 


enemies. They found an opportunity to ſeize . 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; 
| threw the former into priſon, obtained a ſen- 


noble pri 
death, on the 4th of December 1561. - Upon 
this event, the queen mother was appointed 


LT ZADBETSH 
brothers, thinking that it was for his intereſt 
to ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion, revived the 
execution of the penal ſtatutes, and neceſſarily 
drove the malecontent princes and nobles to 
exert themſelves in defence of the Proteſtants. 
The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, 


countenance; and the admiral Coligni, with 
his brother Andelot, no longer ſcrupled to pro- 
feſs themſelves of their communion. The in- 
tegrity of the admiral, and his high reputation 
both for valour and conduct, and for the arts 
of peace and war, alſo gave credit to the 
reformers; and the latter, having made a 


determined not to yield to the violence of their 


tence of death againſt the latter, and were 
Ry to put it in execution, when the 
oner was ſaved by the king's ſudden 


regent to her ſon Charles IX; the ſentence a- 
gainſt Condé was annulled; the king of Na- 
varre was made lieutenant- general of the king- 
dom; the conſtable was recalled to court; 
. Vor. VIII. ; C and 
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and the family of Guiſe found a counterpoiſe 
to their authority, though they ſtill enjoyed 
great offices and power. ä 

Elizabeth now ſaw herſelf freed from the 

retenſions of ſo powerful a prince as Francis; 
bn conſidering, at the ſame time, that the 
Engliſh Catholics, who were numerous, and 
generally prejudiced in favour of Mary's title, 
ſtill regarded her as a dangerous rival, ſhe gave 
orders to 'Throgmorton, her ambaſſador, who 
was a vigilant and able miniſter, to renew his 
application to her, to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh : but though Mary, after her huſband's 
death, had deſiſted from bearing the arms and 
title of queen of England, ſhe refuſed to make 
any formal renunciation of her pretenſions. 

In the mean time the queen mother of France, 
imputing all the mortifications ſhe had ſuffered, 
while Francis lived, to Mary, took care to re- 
taliate them upon her; which rendering her 

Ray in France diſagreeable, ſhe had thoughts 
of returning to her native country. The ſtates 
of Scotland had ſent to invite her over; and 
ſhe applied to Elizabeth for liberty to paſs 

through England: but that queen det her know, 
that till ſhe had given her ſatisfaction, by ra- 
tifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe ought to 

expect no favour from a perſon whom ſhe had 
ſo much injured; and this denial filled Mary 
with the higheſt reſentment. . 

Elizabeth, probably with an intention of 
intercepting the queen of Scots in her return 
home, equipped a fleet under the pretence of 
purſuing pyratess Mary embarked at Calais K 

| | an 
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and paſſing the Engliſh fleet in a fog, arrived 
at Leith in ſafety, attended by three of her un- 
cles, and other French courtiers. She had en- 
tertained ſuch an extreme fondneſs for France, 
that after ſhe was embarked, ſhe kept her eyes 
f xed cn the coaſt, and never turned them from 
the beloved object, till darkneſs intercepted it 


from her view. Then ordering a couch to be N 


ſpread for her in the open air, ſhe AN the 
pilot to awake her, if the land was in fight in 
the morning, that ſhe might take a parting 
view of a country, in which were centured all 


her affections. As the ſhip had made but little 
way in the night, and the weather proved 
calm, ſhe had once more an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the French ceaſt ; when, ſitting up on her 
couch, with her eyes fixed on the land, ſhe 
often repeated, Farewell France, farewell. 


I ſhall never ſee thee more.“ She, however, 
XX met with a more agreeable reception in Scot- 
land than ſhe had reaſon to apprehend; For 


no ſooner did the French gallies appear off 


Leith, than people of all ranks, who had ex- 
"XX pected her arrival, flocked towards the ſhore, 
with eager impatience to behold and receive 
their young ſovereign. She was now nineteen 
X years of age, in the bloom of youth, and dif. 


9 tinguiſhed by her beauty, which was rendered 


more attractive by her affability, and the po- 
lite neſs and elegance of her manners: and the 
Scots having been for a long time deprived of 
the preſence of their ſovereign, whom they had 
once deſpaired of ever ſeeing among them, 


her arrival appeared to give univerſal fatisfac- 
== - C 2 


tion ; 
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tion; and the court was filled with feſtivity, 
affection, and joy. 7 


The firſt meaſures embraced by Mary, con- 


firmed all the favourable prepoſſeſſions that 
people had entertained. She followed the ad- 
vice given her in France, in beſtowing her con- 
fidence entirely on the leaders of the reformed 
party, who had the greateſt influence on the 
people, and were alone able to ſupport her go- 


vernment. Lord James, her brother, whom 


ſhe ſoon after made earl of Murray, had the 
chief authority; and after him Lidington, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, had a principal ſhare in her 
confidence; and by their activity, they endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh order and juſtice, in a coun- 
try divided by private feuds and public factions. 


But there was one circumſtance which deprived 
Mary of that favour which, might have been 


expected from her prudent meaſures and engag- 


ing deportment. This was her being ſtill a 
Papiſt : for though, ſoon after her arrival, the 
publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining every one 
to ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed religion, the mini. 
ſters and their hearers made this ſo capital a 
oint, that they could not lay aſide their jea- 
fouls of her future conduct; and it was not 
without great difficulty, that - ſhe could obtain 
the permiſſion of having maſs ſaid in her own 
chapel: an indulgence that would never have 
been granted her, had not the zealots imagin- 
ed, that upon their refuſal, ſhe would have in- 
ſtantly returned to France, The bigotry of 
the miniſters and people was carried to the 
greateſt height, The uſual prayers in the 
| | churches 
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churches were, That God would turn the 
e queen's heart, which was obſtinate againſt - 
« him aud his truth; or if his holy will de 
% othervviſe, that he would ſtrengthen the 
«c hearts and hands of the elect, ſtoutly to op- 
ce poſe the rage of all tyrants.” It was even 
openly called in queſtion, whether, as that 
princeſs was an idolatreſs, ſhe was entitled to 
any authority, even in civil affairs. 5 

Mary, dining in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
Toon after her arrival, a boy fix years of age, 
was let down from the roof, who preſented E 
with a Bible, a Pſalter, and the keys of the 
caſtle, The aſſembly of the church alſo pre- 
ſented her an addreſs, in which, after afſerting 
that her maſs was a baſtard ſervice of God, the 
fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of eve- 
ry evil that abounded in the realm, they ex- 
preſſed their hopes, that before this time, ſhe 
would have preferred truth to her own pre- 
conceived opinions, and have renounced her 
religion, which, they aſſured her, was abo- 
minat.on and vanity ; and that the preſent a- - 
buſes of government were ſo enormous, that if 
a ſpeedy remedy was not put to them, God, in 
his anger, would not fail to ſtrike the head 
and the tail, the diſobedient prince and finful 


people. | | 
Knox, who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled autho- 


Z rity in the church, was the rivg leader in all 
theſe inſults on majeſty.” The uſual name he 


1 gave the queen was Jezabel, and he treated 


ber with the rudeſt inſults to her face. The 
EZ puſpits were filled with reproaches againft the 
3 SY vices 
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vices of the court; among which were always 
repreſented as the principal, feaſting, finery, 


dancing, balls, and whoredom, their neceſſary 


attendant. The indignation of the preachers 
was alſo excited by ſome ornaments, which the 


ladies of that time wore- upon their petcicoats ; 


and boldly maintained, that ſuch vanity would 
provoke ' God's vengeance, not only againſt 
theſe fooliſh women, but againſt the whole 
realm. ' | | 

Mary, who, by her rank, education, and 
age, was incited to the indulgence of liberty 
and chearfulneſs, was thus, by the abſurd ſe- 
verity of theſe reformers, curbed in all her a- 
muſements, and naturally regreted her leaving 
a country where ſhe had, in early youth, re- 
ceived the firſt impreſſions of thoſe manners 
which were now conſidered as deteſtable. Her 
uncles and the French nobility ſoon took leave 
of her, and ſhe was left to the dull ſociety of 
Her own ſubjects, who were ignorant of all the 
arts of politeneſs and civility, She had made 
no attempt 'to reſtore the ancient religion ; yet 
ſhe herielf was a Papiſt, aud that was eſteemed 
2 ſufficient crime: ta behaviour hitherto been 
_ arreproachable ; but her ſweet and engaging 
manners, with her gaiety and eaſe, were conſi- 
dered as figns of a light mind, and a diſſolute 
vanity ; and to the harſh and prepoſterous treat- 
ment this princeſs received from her ſubjects, 
may in part be aſcribed the errors of her ſubſe- 
quent conduct. * 
The ill humour of the reformed clergy in 
Scotland principally aroſe from their 5 
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The new miniſters had hitherto chiefly ſub- 
ſiſted on the voluntary contributions of their 


| followers; and in a poor country divided in 


religious ſentiments, this was very ſcanty and 
recarious. Applications were repeatedly made 
or granting them a regular ſubſiſtence, and it 


was with difficulty that their requeſt was at laſt 
complied with: for the nobility and gentry 


had at firſt laid their hands on all the property 


of the regular clergy, as well as of the friars 
and nuns, whom they had turned out of their 
poſſeſſions. However, the privy-council, with - 
out a parliament, regulated this important 
matter. They divided all the eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices into twenty one parts: they aſſigned 
fourteen to the ancient poſſeſſors: of the re- 
maining ſeven, three were granted to the crown; 
and if that was found to anſwer the public ex- 
ences, they beſtowed the overplus on the re- 
ormed miniſters. The queen was entruſted 
with the power of levying all the ſeven, and 
of paying, afterwards to the clergy, what 
ſhould be thought ſufficient for their ſupport. 
Yet the neceſſities of the crown, the rapacity 
of the courtiers, and Mary's little regard to 
the Proteſtant divines, ſtill rendered their re- 
venues contemptible and precarious; and this 
induced the preachers to ſupport their authority 
by affecting a furious zeal for religion, and 


great ſeverity of manners. But the liberality 


of ſubſequent princes, afterwards put them on 
a better footing with reſpect to their revenues; 
and by that means corrected, in ſome degree, 
theſe bad habits, - | 

; Mary 
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Mary ſoon found, that her only expedient 
for preſerving the tranquility of her kingdom, 
was to maintain a good correſpondence with 
Elizabeth, who, by her ſervices, had acquired 
ſuch authority over her ſubjects. Soon after 
her arrival in Scotland, ſhe diſpatched Liding- 
ton, her ſecretary, to London, with her com- 
pliments to the queen, and to expreſs her de- 
tire of maintaining a friendſhip and good cor- 
reſpondence with her; and to deſire, that this 
friendſhip might be cemented by Mary's bein 
declared ſucceſſor to the crown of Englan 
No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, or 
made at a more improper time. Ehzabeth re. 
plied, that Mary had once diſcovered her in- 
tention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had 
openly aſſumed the title of queen of England, 
and pretended a ſuperior right to her throne ; 
that though her ambaſſadors, and thoſe of her 
huſband's the French king, had ſigned a trea- 
ty, in which they renounced that claim, and 
promiſed ſatisfaction for ſo great an indignity, 
ſhe was fo intoxicated with this imaginary 
right, that ſhe had rejected the moſt earnett 
ſolicitations, and had even incurred ſome dan- 
ger in crofling the ſ.as, rather than ratify that 
Juitable treacy : that her partizans-had every 
where the aſſurance to infilt on her title, and 
had preſumed to talk of her own birth as ſpu- 
rious and illegitimate: that while affairs were 
on this footing, and her pretended claim was 
only ſuſpended till a more favourable opportu- 
. nity, ſhe ſhould be guilty of the moſt egregious 
imprudence, were ſhe to fortify the hands of a 
| pretender 


pretender to the crown, by deciaring her the 
ſucceſſor: that though ſhe was willing, from 
her friendſhip to her kinſwoman, to afcribe her 
former pretenſions to the advice of others, her 
preſent refuſal to relinquiſh them could only 
proceed from her own prepoſſeſſions, and was 
a proof, that ſhe ſtill harboured dangerous de- 
figns againſt her, That for her part, whatever 


claims were advanced, ſhe was determined to 


live and die queen of England ; and after her 
death, it was the buſineſs of others to examine 
who had the beſt pretenſions to ſucceed her, 
either by the laws or by right of blood. That 
ſhe hoped the claim of the queen of Scots 
would then be found ſolid; and confidering the 
injury ſhe herſelf had received, it was ſufficient 
indulgence if ſhe promiſed to do nothing that 
might, in any reipect, weakea or invalidate 


her title. 


Elizabeth, in order to put the matter to a 
fuller proof, offered to explain the words of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no ſuſpi- 
cion of their excluding Mary's right of ſuc- 
ceſſion; and in this form, again required her 
to ratify that treaty. At lafl Mary offered to 


renounce all her preſent pretenſions to the 


crown of England, on condition of Eliza- 


beth's agreeing to declare her the ſucceſſor; 


but that princeſs would never conſent to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority of any 
claimant, by fixing the ſucceſſion on a rival 
queen, n | 
Elizabeth obſerving that Mary was ſufficient- 


1y depreſſed by the mutinous ſpirit of her own 


ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, inſtead of diſturbing the tranquility 


of Scotland, wiſely employed herſelf in regu- 
lating the affairs of her own kingdom, and 
in promoting the happineſs of her people. She 
regulated the coin, which had been debaſed by 
her predeceſſors ; made ſome progreſs in pay- 
ing the debts of the crown; furniſhed her arſe- 
nals with great quantities of arms; intro. 
duced into the kingdom the art of caiting braſs 
. cannon, and of making gun-powder ; fortified 
her frontiers next Scotland ; frequently re- 
viewed the militia ; encouraged agriculture, by 
allowing the free exportation of corn; pro- 
moted trade and navigation; and ſo greatly 
encreaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, by 


building veſſels of 'fo:ce, and ſuggeſting the 


like undertakings to the merchants, that ſhe was 
filed the queen of the Northern ſeas, and the 
reſtorer of naval glory. Her frugality enabled 
her to execute thoſe ſignal eaterprizes with the 


greater certainty and ſucceſs; and, in her con- 


duct, all Europe ſaw the happy effects of a vi- 


gorous perſeverance in judicious and well con- 


certed meaſures. 


Though the queen had made ſome declara- 
tions in favour of a ſingle life, few believed 


that ſhe would keep her reſolution; and there- 
fore every one who had any probability of ſuc- 
ceeding, made propoſals of marriage to a prin- 
ceſs who enjoyed ſuch ſingular ſelicity and 
renown. The archduke Charles, the emperor's 
ſecond ſon, and Cahmir, the ſon of the elector 


Palatine, made their applications; and the late + 


ter being of the reformed religion, entertained, 
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on that account, great hopes of ſucceeding in 
his addreſſes, Eric, king of Sweden, and 
Adolph, duke of Holſtein, alſo. became her 
ſaitors ; and the earl of Arran, heir to the 
crown of Scotland, was recommended to her by 


the ſtates of that * as a ſuitable match. 


Even ſome of her ſubjects entertained hopes of 
ſucceſs, though they did not openly declare 
their pretenſions. The earl of Arundell, tho? 
declining in years, flattered himſelf with this 


proſpect; as did alſo Sir William Pickering, 


who was much eſteemed for his perſonal merit. 
But lord Robert Dudley, a younger ſon of the 
late duke of Northumberland, appeared the 
molt likely to ſucceed, as by his addreſs and 
flattery, he had, in a manner, become her de- 
clared favourite, and had great influence in all 
her counſels; whence people long expected 
that he would be preferred at ove all the princes 


Who had addreſſed her. The queen, hows 


ever, gave all theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, 
that encouraged their purſuit; and thus al- 
lowed them to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in 
their pretenſions, in order to attach them to 


her intereſt, - It is even probable, that though 


ſhe reſclved never to ſhare her power with any 
man, a mixture of female coquetry made her 
not diſpleaſed with the courtſhip and proſèſſions 
of love which ſhe received on all ſides. 
Though Elizabeth reſolved never to produce 
an heir, ſhe ſeems to have been determined 


| that none, Who had any pretenſions to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhould ever have one, By her father's 
excluſion of the poſterſty of Margaret, queen 
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of Scotland, the right to the crown devolved 


to the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catha- 
rine Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was 
now the heireſs of that family. This lady had 
married lord Herbert, the earl of Pembroke's 
ſon ; but being divorced from that nobleman, 
had privately married the earl of Hertford ; and 
ſoon after conſummation, her huſband travel» 
led into France, In alittle time, ſhe appear- 
ing to be pregnant, Elizabeth was ſo enraged, 
that ſhe confined her in the Tower, and ſum- 
moned her huſband to appear, in order to an- 
ſwer for his conduct, in marrying- without the 
queen's conſent, He made no ſcruple of obey- 
ing the ſummons, and acknowledging the mar- 


riage; and for this offence he was alſo com- 


mitted to the Tower. Elizabeth now iſſued 
a commiſſion to enquire into the affair; and 
Hertford not being able, within the time li- 


-mitted, to bring witneſſes to prove the mar- 
1 3 


riage, the commerce between him and his con- 
ſort was declared unlawful,” and their poſteri- 
ty illegitimate. As they were ſtill detained 
in cuſtody, they found means, by bribing their 
keepers, to ſee each other ; and another child 
was the fruit of this intercourſe, which giving 
freſh vexation to the queen, ſhe cauſed Hert- 
ford to be fined by the ſtar-chamber fifteen 
thouſand pounds, and gave orders for his be- 
ing more cloſely confined. In this condition 


he lay nine years, till Elizabeth, being freed | 
from all fears by the death of his wife, ſhe re- 
ſtored him to liberty, This extreme and un- 
juſt ſeverity, could only proceed either 1 * 1 
8. 1 © 1 
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the jealouſy of the queen, who was afraid that 
any, who had a claim to the crown, ſhould 


acquire credit by having iſſue, of by her envy- 


ing, in others, thoſe pleaſures of love, and 
thoſe which ariſe from having poſterity, to 


which ſhe had renounced all pretenſions. 


It is now neceſſary to take a view of the 
tranſactions in France. The queen-regent, 
who, at the death of her ſon Francis, had been 
re- inſtated in authority, formed a plan of ad- 
miniſtration, in which ſne gave equal authori- 
ty to the Catholics and the Proteſtants; and 
by dividing the power between the duke of 
Guiſe * prince of Condẽ, endeavoured 
to render herſelf neceſſary to both; but ſhe 
found it impoſſible to preſerve a firm concord 
in ſo delicate a ſituation, An edi& had been 
publiſhed, granting toleration to the Proteſ- 
tants ; but the intereſted views of the duke of 
Guiſe, under the pretence of religious zeal, 
produced a diſagreement ; and the two parties, 
after the tranquility of a moment, renewed 


their mutual inſults. Coligni and Andelot, 


aſſembling their friends, flew to arms: Guiſe 
and Montmorency getting the king's perſon 


into their poſſeſſion, obliged the queen-regent 


to embrace their party : fourteen armies were 


4 ' raiſed, and in motion in different parts of 
France: each province, city, and family, was 
3 agitated with inteſtine rage: the father was 


againſt the ſon; the brother againſt the bro- 


ther; and women themſelves ſacrificed their ti- 


midity to their religious fury. Wherever the 
reformed prevailed, the images were broken, 
Vor. VII. | D the 
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the altars pillaged, and the monaſteries deſtroy« 
ed: where ſucceſs attended the Romans, they 
burned the Bibles, they obliged married perſons 
to perform the ceremony a-new, and re-bap- 
tize their infants ; both ſides employed them- 


ſelves in plunder, deſolation, and blood · ſned. 


Even the parliament of Paris, though the ſeat 
of law and juſtice, put the ſword into the hands 
of the enraged multitude, and empowered the 
Catholics to maſſacre thoſe who were called 
Hugonots, Philip, king of Spain, dreading 
left the doctrines of the reformed ſhould ſpread 


\ 


into the provinces of the Netherlands, had 
formed a ſecret alliance with the princes of 
Guile, for the ſuppreſſion of what was termed - 


hereſy ; and now ſent fix thouſand men, with 


a ſupply of money, to reinforce the Catholic 


party. The prince of Conde finding himſelf 


unable to oppoſe their united force, ſent to 
crave the aſſiſtance and protection of Elizabeth; 


and offered to put Havre de Grace into the 


hands of the Engliſh, on condition of three 
thouſand men being ſent for its garriſon, three 
thouſand: more to defend Dieppe and Rouen, 


/ 


and his receiving a hundred thouſand crowns. 
Elizabeth, on concluding the peace of Cha · 


teau- Cambreſis, had ſuſpected, that France 


would never voluntarily fulfil the article relat- 
ing to the reſtitution of Calais, and this ſuſ- 


picion had been confirmed by many ſubſequent 
incidents: ſhe therefore wiſely concluded, that 
could ſhe pet poſſeſſion of Havre, which com- 
raanded the mouth of the Seine, and was of 


more im portance than Calais, ſhe ſhould eafily - 


_ oblige 
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oblige the French to execute the treaty, and 
ſhoald acquire the glory of reſtoring that anei- 
ent poſſeſſion to the crown of England. She 
therefore agreed to the propoſal; and three 
thouſand Engliſh, under the command of Sir 
Edward Poinings, were ſent to take poſſeſſion 


of Havre and Dieppe; but the latter was found 


to be ſo little capable of defence, that it was 
inſtantly abandoned. The Catholics, under 
the command of the king of Navarre and the 
conſtable Montmorency, had already laid ue 
to Rouen; and Poinings found ſome difficulty 
in throwing a ſmall reinforcement into that 


city. Though the Engliſh troops behaved 


with great gallantry, and the king of Na- 
varre was mortally wounded during the fiege, 
it was ſtill continued; and the place being at 
laſt taken by aflault, the whole garriſon were 


put to the ſword. 


Soon after, the earl of Warwick, the eldeſt 


ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, ar- 


rived with another body of three thouſand 
Engliſh at Havre de Grace, and took on him 
the command of that city. It was expected, 
that the French Catholics, elated with their 
ſucceſs at Rouen, would have immediately 
formed the ſiege of Havre; but the inteſtine 
diſorders of the kingdom diverted their atten- 
tion to other enterprizes. Andelot, aſſiſted by 
Elizabeth's negociations, had raiſed a conſide- 
rable body of German Proteſtants, and ena - 
bled the prince of Condé and the admiral to 
oppoſe the progreſs of their enemies. After 
threatening Paris, they marched towards Nor- 
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mandy, in order to engage the Engliſh to at 
in conjunction with them. Mean while the 
Catholics, under the command of the conſta- 


ble and the duke of Guiſe, overtaking them 
at Dreux, a battle was fought with great ob- 


ſtinacy on both ſides; and it is remarkable, 
that both Conde and Montmorency: the com- 


manders of each army, were taken priſoners, 


Guiſe, however, appeared to have the victory; 
but the admiral, collecting the remains of his 
army, ſubdued ſome conſiderable places in 
Normandy; and Elizabeth, to enable him to 
ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a ſupply of an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. _ . dem 
On the 12th of January 1563, Elizabeth 
ſummoned a parliament; and a little before the 
meeting of that aſſembly, was ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox ; when her life being for ſome time 
deſpaired of, the people became more ſenfible 
of their dangerous ſituation, in caſe of her.de- 
ceaſe, from the uncertainty which attended the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, The nation was di- 
vided into factions, by the partizans of the 
queen of Scots and thoſe of the houſe of Suf- 
folk ; and if the throne ſhould become vacant, 
nothing but the ſword would be able to fix a 
ſucceſſor. Hence the commons, on opening 
the ſeſſions, voted an addreſs to the queen; in 
which, after mentioning the evils their fathers 
had experienced from the contending houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, they entreated the 
queen to put an end to their apprehenſions, by 
chuſing a huſband, whom they promiſed, who- 
ever he was, gratefully to receive and obey : 

N Or 
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or if ſhe had any reluQance to the married 


ſtate, they deſired, that the lawful ſucceffor 
might be named, or appointed by act of par- 


liament. | | 
Though the nation was extremely intereſted 

in this ſubject, it was very little agreeable to 

the queen, who was very ſenſible, that the de- 


ciſion would be attended with great difficulties, 
Her fixing the ſettlement in favour of Mary 


would be perfe&ly legal, ſhe being allowed to 
poſſeſs it by right of blood; and though ſhe 


had been excluded by Henry's will, which de- 


rived its weight chiefly from an act of parlia- 
ment, it would loſe all authority, whenever 
the queen and parliament ſhould reſtore the 
Scottiſn line to the ſucceſſion. But ſhe dreaded 
giving encouragement to her ſecret enemies, 


the Catholics, by theſe declarations ; and ſaw 
no ſecurity that this princeſs, if ſtrengthened 


by the ſure proſpect of ſucceeding to her throne, 
would not, by the aſſiſtance of the Catholic 


-princes, revive a claim which ſhe could never 


yet be prevailed on to relinquiſh. On the other 
hand, the title of the houſe of Suffolk being 
only ſupported by the moſt zealous Proteſtants, 
it was doubtful whether it would obtain ſuch 
validity, even from an act of parliament, as 
to ſatisfy the people. The queen, therefore, 
rather choſe that her ſubjects ſhonld run the 
hazard'of contingent events, than that ſhe her- 
felt ſhould vifibly endanger her throne, by 
employing expedients which, at beſt, would 


not give the nation entire ſecurity. Hence ſhe 
gave the commons an evaſive anſwer; and at 
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the end of the ſeſſion, when the houſe deſired, 
by their ſpeaker, farther ſatis faction on that 
head, ſhe could not be prevailed on to make a 
more explicit reply. | 
In the mean time the French factions con- 
tinued the cruel civil war which had been 
kindled in that kingdom. The admiral was 
ſucceſsful in 1educing the towns of Normandy, 
which he held for the king, but frequently 
complained of the inactivity of the numerous 
garriſon of Havre, whom the queen reſtrained 
from committing hoſtilities againſt the enemy. 
Mean while the duke of Guile, intending to 
deſtroy at once the power of the reformers, 
laid fiege to Orleans, of which Andelot was 
governor, and where the conſtable was detain- 
ed priſoner, But when he had a proſpect of 
ſoon reducing that city, he was aſſaſſinated 
a young gentleman, named Poltrot. The dea 
of this gallant prince was a ſenſible loſs to the 
Catholic party; and the danger of their pro- 
greſs now appearing not ſo great either to Eli- 
zabeth or the French Proteſtants, the leaders 
of the latter were perſuaded to liſten to terms 
of accommodation. Conde and Montmoren- 
cy held conferences for ſeitling a peace; and 
being both of them impatient. to obtain their 
liberty, the ariicles of agreement were ſoon 
ſettled. between the parties. A toleration, un- 
der ſome reſtrictions, was again granted to the 
Proteſtants, and a general amneſty was pub- 
liſhed ; Conde was re- inſtated in his offices and 
governments, and money being advanced for the 
— pay ment 
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ment of the German troops, they were ſent 
out of the kingdom. 

It had been ſtipulated between Elizabeth 
and the prince of Conde, that a peace ſhould 
be concluded by neither party without the o- 
ther's conſent; but this was at preſent little re- 


garded. The leaders of the French Proteſtants 


only obtained a promiſe, that on her relin- 

uiſhing Havre, her charges, and the money 
de had advanced, ſhould be repaid by the king 
of France, and that Calais ſhould be reſtored 
to her on the expiration of the term. But diſ- 
daining to accept of theſe conditions, and 
imagining Havre a much better pledge for ob- 


taining her purpoſe, ſhe ſent orders to War- 


wick to prepare for his defence againſt the 


united power of France. 


= >» 


Warwick, who was at the head of the gar 


| riſon, which conſiſted of fix thouſand men, 


beſides ſeven hundred pioneers, had employed 
every means of putting Havre in a poſture of 
defence; and after having expelled the French, 
he animated his ſoldiers to defend the town 
with the greateſt obſtinacy. The French arm 

the queen-regent and the king were preſent in 
the camp; even the prince of Conde joined 


the king's forces: but the admiral and Ande- 
lot, willing to preſcrve the friendſhip of Eli- 
xabeth, prudently refuſed to join their ancient 
enemies in an attack upon their ally. It was 


expected, that the ſiege would have been at- 
tended with ſome memorable event; but the 


Engliſm garrion being ſeized with the p we 
. 1 0 | wy Ras 
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and its ravages encreaſed by their fatigue, and 
their being but ill ſupplied with proviſions, a 
hundred men ſometimes died in a day; and at 
laſt there were not fifteen hundred able to do 
duty. Hence the French, on meeting with 
feeble reſiſtance, carried on their attacks with 
| ſucceſs ; and having made two breaches, each 
of which was fixty feet wide, they prepared for 
a general aſſault, which muſt have occaſioned 
the ſlaughter. of the whole garriſon. Hence 
Warwick, who had frequently demanded a ſup- 
ply of men and proviſions, was obliged-to ca- 
pitulate ; and to be ſatisfied with the liberty of 
withdrawing his garriſon.. The articles were, 
however, no ſooner ſigned, than admiral Clin. 
ton, who had been detained by contrary winds, 
appeared off the harbour, with a reinforcement 
of three. thouſand men. The infected army, 
to encreaſe the misfortune, now brought the 
plague with them to England, where it ſwept 
off ſuch multitudes, that in the city of Lon- 
don alone, there died of it in one year above 
twenty-thouſand perſons. It was now agreed, 
that the hoſtages given by the French — the 
reſtitution of Calais, ſhould be reſtored for two 
hundred and twenty thouſand crowns; and that 
both ſides ſhould retain all their claims and 
pretenſions. be f 
In the mean time the peace with Scotland 
ſtill continued, and ſeemed to be cemented by 
the cordial friendſhip of Elizabeth and Mary, 
who every week wrote friendly letters ta each 
other; and had, to appearance, adopted the 
ſentiments, as well as ſtile, of ſiſters. The 
S AS two 
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two queens had even agreed to have an inter- 
view at York, in order to remove all difficul- 
ties with reſpect to . ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, and to conſider of a pro- 

er method for ſettling the ſucceſſion of Eng- 
2 but Elizabeth afterwards made excuſes 
to avoid this interview. Mary's cloſe connec- 
tions with the houſe of Guiſe, was the ground 
of juſt and inſurmountable jealouſy to Eliza- 
heth, who conſidered them as her mortal ene- 
mies. Her uncles had offered Mary ſeveral 
7 princes in marriage, and were ready to eſpouſe 

her to any one who could ftrengthen their in- 
7 tereſt, or give inquietude or diſturbance to Eli- 
zabeth. This laſt princeſs was equally vigi- 
lant in preventing the execution of their 
ſchemes, and told the queen of Scots, that 
nothing could ſatisfy her, but her marrying an 


En liſhman, who would remove all grounds 


of jealouſy, and cement the union between the 
two kingdoms ; and on this condition, offered 
to declare her ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng- 
land. After continuing, during a twelve- 
month, to treat of this affair, in general terms, 
=Z the at laſt mentioned lord Robert Dudley, now 
'X created earl of Leiceſter, as the perſon on whom 
& ſhe deſired that Mary would fix her choice. The 


queen, however, was far from intending that 


1 ſhe ſhould marry this nobleman, who was her 


favourite; but being deſirous that the queen of 


1 Scots ſhould never have another huſband, ſhe 
mentioned a man who ſhe imagined was not 
likely to be accepted; and hoped by that means 
do gain time, and elude the project of _ 
b | | other 
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other alliance. Therefore when Mary, allured 


by the proſpe of being declared ſucceſſor to 


the crown, ſeemed at laſt to liſten to Eliza- 
beth's propoſal, ſhe withdrew the bait, and 
receded from her offer. This duplicity of con- 
duct, joined to Elizabeth's appearing to aſ- 
ſume a kind of ſuperiority over her, drew a 
peeviſh letter from Mary, and interrupted the 
ſeemingly amicable correſpondence between 
the two queens. In order to make up this 
breach, the queen of Scots diſpatched Sir 
James Melvil to London, | | 
Melvil, who was a man of great addreſs and 
fluency of expreſſion, was recommended, by 
his miſtreſs, not to confine himſelf entirely to 
politics and ſtate affairs, but to introduce en- 
tertaining ſubjects of converſation, adapted to 
Elizabeth's ſprightly diſpoſition ; and by that 
means, to inſinuate himſelf into her confidence. 
Io this he ſucceeded ſo well as to throw her off 


ber guard, and to make that artful princeſs diſ- 


cover all the ſecret levities and follies of her 
heart. He entertained her with his travels, 
and mentioned the different drefles of the la- 
dies in different countries, with the particular 


advantages of each, in ſetting off the beauties 
of the ſhape and perſon. The queen obſerved, 


that ſhe had dreſſes of all countries, and from 
thenceforth took care to meet the ambaſſador 
every day in a different habit : ſhe was ſome- 
times dreſſed in the Engliſh manner, ſometimes 
in the Italian, and ſometimes in the French ; 
and aſked him, which of them became her 
moſt ? He replied, the Italian. This rep 

| | e 
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be knew would be agreeable to her; becauſe 
'"# that dreſs diſcovered her flowing locks, which, 
though they were more red than yellow, the fan- 

cied to be the fineſt in the world. She deſired 

to know what was eſteemed the beſt colour of 
hair, and whether his queen or ſhe had the fin- 

\ eſt hair; and even enquired, which of them 
he thought the faireſt perſon: a very delicate 
| queſtion, which he had the prudence to elude, - 
by obſerving, that her majeſty was the faireſt 

e. in England, and his miſtreſs in Scot- 

and. She then deſited to know, which of 
them was talleſt. He replied, his queen, 

« 'Then ſhe is too tall, ſaid Elizabeth; for I 
/ & ©* myſelf am of a juſt ſtature.” On his in- 
forming her, that his miſtreſs ſometimes amuſed 
J herſelf by playing on the harpſicord, an in- 

ſtrument on which ſhe herſelf excelled, ſhe 

ordered lord Hunſdon to lead him, as if by ac- 

| cident, into an apartment where he might hear 
her perform; and when Melvil, as if raviſned 

\ F with the harmony, burſt into the room where 
) the queen was ſeated, ſhe pretended to be diſs - 
 * pleaſed with his intruſion ; but took care to en- 
2 quire, whether he thought Mary or ſhe -per- - 
formed beſt on that inſtrument, In ſhort, Mele - 
vil, on his return to Scotland, expoſed Eliza- 

#7 beth's weakneſs, and aſſured his miſtreſs, that 

'F ſhe had no reaſon to expect any cordial friend- 
7 ſhip from her. | 
Io years having been ſpent in evaſions and 
' IF artifices, the Scots thought it full time that 
their queen was married; and lord Darnley, 
| F the ſon of the earl of Lenox, was the perſon. 
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in whom moſt peoples wiſhes centered. He 

was Mary's couſin-german, by the lady Mar- 
aret Douglas, Henry the Eighth's niece, and 

%o earl of Angus's daughter, by Margaret 

queen of Scotland. He had been born and 


. educated in England, and being now in his 


twentieth year, handſome, tall, and finely pro- 
portioned, it was hoped, that he would ſoon ren · 
der himſelf agreeable to the queen of Scots. 
He was, after her, next heir to the crown of 
England ; and by marrying him, ſhe might 
uvite both their claims, and being by birth an 
Engliſhman; could not, by his power or alli- 
ances, give Elizabeth the leaſt room for ſuſ- 
picion. | | 

Elizabeth, on being informed of the pro- 
jetted marriage of Darnley to the queen of 
Scots, was ſecretly not diſpleaſed, though ſhe 


rather. wiſhed, that Mary would continue fin- 


gle. Hence, in order to pave the way to it, 
ſhe ſecretly deſired Mary to invite Lenox into 
Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and to re- 
tore him to his honours and eſtates ; and after- 
wards hearing that the negociation for Darn- 
ley's marriage was carried 'on with apparent 


ſucceſs, ſhe permitted that nobleman, on his 


firſt application, to follow his father into Scot- 
land : but ſhe no ſooner heard, that Mary was 
pleaſed with his perſon, and that every thing 
was prepared for their marriage, than ſhe ex- 
claimed againſt it: ſent to order Darnley to 
return immediately to England, and commit- 
ted the counteſs of Lenox, with her ſecond 
ſon, to the Tower, Elizabeth bad ſome mo- 

tives 
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tives of intereſt for pretending to be diſpleaſed 
on this occaſion; for it ſerved as a pretence 
for refuſing to acknowledge Mary's title to the 
ſucceſſion of England; a point to which ſhe 
was determined never to conſennt. 
Mary's marriage with lord Henry Darnley 
was attended with ſo many inviting eircum- 
ſtances, that the queen and her council preci- 
12 agreed to it; and ſhe being allured by 
is youth, beauty, and exterior accompliſhe 
ments, at firſt overlooked the qualities of his 
mind, which were far from correſponding with 
the excellence of his external figure. Ad- 
a didted to low pleaſures, he was incapable of 
the genuine ſentiments of love and tenderneſs; 
and was deſtitute. of gratitude, from his think- 
ing that no favours could equal his merit. He 
was at the ſame time violent, yet variable in 
his enterprizes ; credulous, and eaſily govern- 
ed by flatterers. Mary, in the firit effuſions 
of her fondneſs, took a - pleaſure in exaltin 
him: ſhe granted him the title of king: in 
ublic acts, joined his name with her own, and 
intended to have procured for him, from the 
parliament, a matrimonial crown; but after- 
wards having leiſure to obſerve his weakneſs 
and his vices, ſhe reſolved to proceed with 
more reſerve in the truſt ſhe conterred upon 
him. The reſentment he ſhewed upon this 
* occaſion, ſerved only to encreaſe her diſguſt ; 
and Darnley, enraged at her imagined neglect, 
reſol ved to be revenged on every one whom he 
eſteemed the cauſe of this change. 
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At this time there was in the court one Da- 
vid Rizio, who had lately obtained the queen's 
confidence and favout in a very extraordinary 
degree. He was the ſon ef a muſician in 
Turin; and w_ himſelf a muſician, he fol. 
lowed an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy 
ſent into Scotland to pay his compliments to 
Mary, ſoon after her firſt arrival. He had a 
ear, and a tolerable voice; and the queen 
retained him in her ſervice, after his maſter's 
departure, to complete her band of muſic. 
Some time after, her ſecretary for French diſ- 
patches having incurred her diſpleaſure, ſhe 
romoted Rizio to that office, which gave him 
frequent opportunities of approaching her per- 
ſon, and inſinuating himſelf into her favour. 
His ſervile condition had taught him ſuppleneſs 
of ſpirit, and an artful addreſs; by which 
means he made fo good an uſe of the acceſs 
which his fortune had procured him, that he 
was ſoon conſidered as the queen's chief con- 
fident, and even miniſter. He was conſulted 
upon every occafion ; and as his recommenda- 
tions had great influence on the queen, the 
whole train of ſuitors and expectants were ob- 
liged to gain him by preſents and flattery, 
Rizio, far from taking care to abate the envy 
which always attends ſuch extraordinary and 
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whole extent of his favour. He affected to 
talk often and familiarly with the queen in 
| public; he equalled the greateſt of the nobi- 
lity in the richneſs of his dreſs, and in the 
number of his attendants ; and in all his be- 
haviour, 
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rapid changes of fortune, ſtrove to diſplay the 
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haviour, diſcovered that aſſuming inſolence, 
with which an ignoble mind is inſpired by un- 
merited proſperity. It was with the utmoſt in- 
dignation that the nobles beheld the power, 
and it was with the greateſt difficulty they 
bore with the arrogance of this unworthy mi- 
nion; and chey could not forbear treating him, 
even in the queen's preſence, with marks of 


. contempt, Nor was it his exorbitant power 


alone which exaſperated the Scots : they conſi- 
dered him as a dangerous enemy to the Proteſ- 
tant religion, and ſuſpected, that he held a 
ſecret correſpondence with the court of Rome. 
Darnley had the misfortune to fall under the 


management of this man, who, by flattery and 


aſſidu ty, eaſily gained on his vanity and in- 
experience. Rizio's whole influence on the 
queen was employed in promoting his marri- 
age. But afterwards, on her majeſty's affec- 
tions being cooled, Rizio refuſing to humour 
him any longer in his follies, he imputed the 
queen's coldneſs not to his own behaviour, but 
to the favourite's infinuations. Theſe ſuſpici- 
ons were confirmed and ſtrengthened by Ma- 
ry's conduct. She treated this ſtranger with 
the utmoſt familiarity : he was perpetually in 
her preſence z intermeddled in every buſineſs ; 
and, together with a few favourites, was the 
companion of her private amuſements. Darn- 
ley could not bear the interference of ſuch an 
upſtart; and a plan was formed for his de- 
ſtruction, in which were engaged the earl of 
Morton, the. chancellor of the kingdom, with 
the lords TR, Lindeſey, and * 
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But as theſe conſpirators were well acquainted 
with Darnley's levity, they engaged him to 
ſign a paper, in which he avowed the under - 
taking, and. promiſed to protect them. againſt, 
all the conſequences that might proceed from 
the aſſaſſination of Rizio. | 

Mary, who was in the ſixth month of her 
pregnancy, was, on the gth of March 1566, 
ſupping in her bed-chamber with the counteſs 
of Argyle, Rizio, and a few domeſtics, when 
the king entered the room by a private paſſage, 
and ſtood at the back of the queen's chair, 
Lord Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and 
other conſpirators all armed, ruſhed in after 
him, Mary, terrified at their appearance, 
ſtarted up, and demanded the reaſon of this 
rude intruſion. They anſwered, that they in- 
tended no violence againſt her perſon, but only 
to bring that villain,” pointing at Rizio, to his 
deſerved puniſhment. Rizio inſtantly ran be- 
hind his miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, 
begged her to protect him; and ſhe inſtantly 
interpoſed in his behalf, with her cries, me- 
naces, and entreaties. The impatient aſſaſſins, 
regardleſs of her efforts, ruſhed upon their 
prey ; and, by overthrowing every thing which 
ſtood in their way, encreaſed the horror and 
confuſion of the ſcene, - Ruthven drew his 
dagger, and, with a furious mein and voice, 
commanded Rizio to leave a place of which he 
was unworthy. He was then torn from the 
queen by violence, by the other conſpirators, 
and dragged into the anti- chamber, where he 
was diſpatched by the enraged conſpirators, by 
| piercing 


piercing his body with fifty-ſix wounds. Ma- 


F - ry, being informed of his fate, immediately 


wiped away her tears, and ſaid, ſhe would 
weep no more; but would only think of re- 
venge. | . * 
The king, with the conſpirators, kept poſ- 
ſeflion of the palace, and guarded the queen, 
who was perſuaded to admit the lords Morton 
and Ruthven, who had committed the murder, 
into her preſence, and to promiſe to-pardon 
- them. The king, in the mean while, ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs and ſucceſs of his 
own enterprize, and uncertain what courſe to 
take; when the queen obſerving his irreſolu- 
tion, employed all her nenen, and careſſes 
to diſengage him from his new aſſociates; and 
pm on him to diſmiſs the guards which 
had placed on her perſon, engaged him to 
eſcape with her in- the night, . take ſnelter 
in Dunbar, attended only by three perſons. 
Here many of her ſubjects offered her their 
ſervices; and ſhe having collected an army, 
which the conſpirators were unable to reſiſt, 
ſhe obliged them to fly into England, where 
they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. How- 
ever, on their applying to the earl of Both- 
well, the queen's new favourite, he pacified 
her reſentment, and ſoon after procured them 
liberty to return to. Scotland. , - 

Mary was implacable againſt her huſband 
alone, who had employed the power which her 
liberal and unſuſpicious fondneſs had conferred 
upon him, - in thus inſulting her authority; 
She.. prevailed on him to d:ſown all his con- 
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nections with the aſſaſſins ; to deny his having 
any concern in the murder; and even to pub- 
liſh a proclamation, containing ſo notorious a 
falſehood. Having thus rendered it impracti- 
cable for him to x the confidence of any 
party, ſhe threw him off with indignation and 
iſdain. She ſuddenly withdrew to the earl of 
arreꝰ's ſeat at Alloa; and on Henry's follow- 
ing her thither, ſuddenly returned to Edinburgh; 
and every where gave him the ſtrongeſt proots 
of her antipathy. She encouraged her cour- 
tiers in their negle& of him, and was pleaſed, 
that his mean equipage and few attendanu 
drew on him the contempt of the very pepu- 
lace, He was, however, permitted to bave a- 
partments in the palace of Edinburgh, w 
ſhe choſe to be delivered. She there brought 


forth a ſon, on the nineteenth of June 1566, 


and immediately diſpatched Sir James Melvil, 
to carry intelligence of this event to Elizabeth. 


Melvil informs us, that on the evening of his 
arrival in London, this princeſs had given a 


all to her court at Greenwich, and was diſ- 


Playing all the ſpirit and alacrity ſhe uſually 


diſcovered on theſe occaſions: but no ſooner 


heard the news, than all her joy was damped; 
and finking into melancholy, reclined her 


head upon her arm, and complained to ſome 
of her attendants, that the queen of Scots was 
the mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was 
but a barren ſtock. However, the next day, 
at the reception of the ambaſlador, ſhe put on 


a cheerful countenance, thanked Mielvil for his 


haſte in bringing the agreeable intelligence, 


aud : 


and expreſſed. the moſt cordial. friendſhip for 
Mary. Some time after, ſhe ſent the earl of 
Bedford, and her kinſman, George Cary, the 
ſon of lord Hunſdon, to. officiate at the yo 
prince's baptiſm, and to preſent ſome magnifi 
cent preſents to the queen. vos Pr 
Mary's partizans in England were inſpired 
with additional my oy 1 birth 2 her ſon 3 
and people, even of the moſt oppoſite parties, 
—— — cry aloud for the ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion, This occaſioned warm debates in 
both houſes of parliament; and ſome ſpirited 
ſpeeches were made, in one of which Paul 
Wentworth affirmed, that the queen was bound 
an duty not only to provide for the happineſs 
of her ſubjects during her own life, but to ſhew 
her regard to their future ſecurity, by fixing 
on a ſucceſſor; that by a contrary conduct, 
ſhe ſhewed herſelf the ſtep- mother, not the na- 
tural parent of her people; and would ſeems 
deſirous, that England ſhould no longer ſub» 
ſiſt, thag ſhe ſhould enjoy the glory and ſatis- 
faction of governing it The queen, on hear- 
ing of theſe debates, ſent for the ſpeaker; and 
having repeated ſome expreſs orders, which ſhe 
had before ſent, to proceed no farther in that 
matter, bade him inform the houſe, that if 
any member ſtill remaine unſatisfied, he might 
appear before the privy council, and there give 
his reaions, As, notwithſtanding theſe pe- 
remptory orders, the members ſtill ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to proceed upon the queſtion, ſhe tent to 
revoke her orders, and to allow the houſe li- 
berty of debate. Pleaſed with this ee. 
on, 
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fion, they afterwards conducted the. ſubject 
with more calmneſs and temper ; and even vo- 
ted her a ſupply, to be levied at three pay- 


ments of a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without 


annexing any condition to it, Elizabeth ſoon 
after diſſolved the parliament, and told them, 
that their proceedings had contained much diſ- 
ſimulation and artifice ; that under the plauſi - 
ble pretences of marriage and ſucceſſion, many 


of them had covered very malevolent inten- | 


tions; but that, however, ſhe reaped this ad- 
vantage from their attempts, that ſhe could now 
diſtinguiſh her friends from her enemies ; but 


concluded with obſerving, that ſhe did not 


mean to part with them in anger, and that the 
greateſt part of them might aſſure themſelves, 
that they went home in her good graces. 

Though Elizabeth had received the ſubſidy 
without any condition, yet, as it was believed, 
that the commons had granted it with a view 
to engage her to yield to their requeſt, ſhe, on 
her refuſal, voluntarily omitted the third. pay- 
ment; obſerving, that money in the purſes of 


her ſubjects, was as good as in her own ex- 


chequer. 
Mean while the friends of the queen of Scots 
daily multiplied in England; and even many 


of the Proteſtants kept a treaſonable correſpon - 


dence with her, and appeared ready to riſe. at 
her command. Even the court of Elizabeth 
was filled with her partizans ; and the duke of 
Norfolk, with the earls of Northumberland, 
Bedford, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and moſt of the 


conſiderable men in England, appeared con- 


vinced 
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vinced of the neceſſity of declaring her the ſuc- 
ceſſor. Mary's behaving to the Proteſtants: 
with ſuch moderation, had procured her uni- 
verſal refpe& in England; where the public 
was willing to aſcribe” every imprudence into 
which ſhe had fallen, to her youth and inexpe - 
rience, But theſe favourable ſentiments were 
ſoon changed by atrocious crimes, which threw 
her from the heighth of her proſperity, into 
diftreſs and miſery, £5 25 
The earl of Bothwell, one of the moſt con- 
fiderable noblemen in Scotland, though undiſ- 
tinguiſhed either by civil or military talents; 
had made a figure in the party which oppoſed 
the earl of Murray, and the rigid reformers. ' 
He was profligate in his manners, and his pro- 
fuſe expences had involved his great fortune in 
 fach debts, as ſeemed to leave him no reſource; 
| but in the moſt deſperate enterprizes. He had 
been accuſed of attempting to aſſaſſinate Mur- 
ray; but having lately obtained Mary's entire 
confidence, all her meaſures were directed by 
his advice, and reports were ſpread of more 
particular intimacies and famiharities paſſing 
between them, which gained ground from the 
encreaſe of her hatred towards her huſband, 
who was treated with ſuch neglect by his queen 
and the courtiers, that he once provided a veſ- 
fel to tranſport him ſecretly into France or 
Spain. The ſuſpicions againſt her were even 
carried ſo far, that when Henry, diſpirited by 
the continual proofs ſhe gave him of her ha- 
tred, left the court and retired to Glaſcow, an 
extraordinary kind of illneſs with which he 
| Was 
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was immediately ſeized on his arrival there, was 


aſcribed to her having given him a doſe of | 


poiſon. | | 
While things were on this footing, Mary's 
friends were equally ſurprized and pleaſed at 
hearing, that ſhe had taken a journey to Glaſ- 
gow, to viſit him in his ſickneſs, and not only 
treated him with great tenderneſs, but brought 
him along with her, and ſeemed reſolved to 
live with him on a more agreeable footing. 
Henry, far from having any miſturſt, had put 
himſelf into her hands, and attended her to E- 
dinburgh. She lived in the palace of Holyrood- 
Houſe ; but it being in a low ſituation, and as 
the noiſe occaſioned by the concourſs f 4 
about the court, might diſturb him during his 
illneſs, theſe reaſons were aſſigned for fitting 
up an apartment for him in a ſolitary houſe, 
called the Kirk of Field, at ſome diſtance. 
'The queen treated him here with the appear- 
ance of tenderneſs ; converſed with him with 
great cordiality, and fome nights lay in a room 
below his; but on the gth of February'told 
him, that ſhe would paſs that night in the pa- 
lace, on account of the marriage of one of her 
_ ſervants, which was to be celebrated in her 
preſence. About two in the morning the whole 
town was preatly alarmed at hearing a prodi- 
gious noiſe ; and their aſtoniſhment was much 
encreaſed, on its being diſcovered, that the 
noiſe came from the king's houſe, which was 
blown up by gun-powder, and that Henry's 
body was found at ſome diſtance in a neigh- 
6 bouring 
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bouring field, without any marks of fire, con- 
tuſion, or violence appearing. ; 
The earl of Bothwell was generally ſuſ- 
prone of being the author of Henry's murder; 
ut he was in too great favour with Mary, and 
poſſeſſed of too much power, for any one to 
venture to expreſs his ſentiments openly ; and 
every one remained in filent aſtoniſhment. 
But during the darkneſs of the night, voices 
were heard in the ſtreets, proclaiming Bothwell, 
and even the queen herſelf, the king's mur- 
derers ; papers were ſecretly fixed on the walls 
to the ſame purpoſe; and offers were made 
to prove Bothwell's guilt openly, upon giving 
proper ſecurities. But after the court had pub- 
-* HKſhed one proclamation, offering a reward and 


1 indemnity to any perſon that would diſcover 
the author of that villainy, much greater vigi- 


*Þ Lance was em ployed in ſearching: for thoſe who 


ſpread libels and reports againſt the queen and 


"TX Bothwell, than in attempting to diſcover the 
X xegicides, | | 

| Soon after the earl of Lenox, who lived in 
poverty and contempt, at a diſtance from the 


| 1 court, rouſed by the report of the murder of 
2X his fon, wrote to the queen, demanding juſ- 


ce againſt the aſſaſſins; among whom he men- 


noned the earl of Bothwell, Sir James Bal- 


pour, and Gilbert. Balfour, his brother; Da- 
vid Chalmers, with four others of the queen's 
bouſhold; all of them mentioned in * pa- 
pers affixed to the walls at Edinburgh. Mary, 
allowing only fifteen days for the examination 
of this important affair, cited Lenox to appear 
at 
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«mains. 
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at court, and prove his charge againſt Both- 
well ; while he, as well as all the other perſons 
accuſed, enjoyed their full liberty ; Bothwell 
himſelf was continually ſurrounded with arm- 
ed men, ſtill enjoyed his ſeat in the council, 
and the ſame familiarity with Mary as before. 
Even Edinburgh caſtle at this time, a place of 
the utmoſt conſequence, was entruſted to him; 
and under him to the ſame ad} cones Balfour, 
who had been publickly charged as an accom- 
plice in the king's murder, Lenox, who had 
proceeded as far as Stirling, in order to appear 
at the trial, on being informed of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, reflected on the ſmall train with 
which he was attended ; and beginning to en- 
tertain apprehenſions from the power and inſo- 


| lence of his enemy, wrote to the queen to de- 


fire, that the day of trial might be prorogued, 
conjuring her, for the ſake of her own honour, 
to employ more leiſure and deliberation in de- 
termining an affair of ſuch extreme moment. 
But no regard was paid to his application ; 
and though Cunningham, one of Lenox's re- 
tinue, appeared in court, and proteſted, in his 
maſter's name, againſt the acquittal of the cri- 
minal, a verdict was given in his favour, as 
neither accuſer nor witneſs appeared. It is re- 
markable, that the indictment was laid againlt 
Bothwell for committing the crime on the ninth 
of February 1567, not the tenth, the real day 
of Henry's aſſaſſination; by which the queen's 
ſecret council had provided a plea, which, at 
all adventures, enſured a plauſfible pretence for 
Bothwell's acquit.al. Fa 
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A parliament was held two days after this 


extraordinary trial, which ſtrongly confirmed 


the general opinion of Bothwell's guilt; yet 
he was the perſon choſen to carry the royal 
ſceptre on their firſt meeting. In this parlia- 


ment, a rigorous act was paſſed againſt thoſe 


who poſted up defamatory papers; but no no- 
tice was taken of the king's murder. Rs 
An aſſociation was now framed, in which 
the ſubſcribers offered to prove Bothwell in- 
nocence by ſingle combat ; and recommending 
Bothwell to the queen as her huſband. Soon 
after, Mary having gone to Stirling, to pay a 
viſit to her ſon, Bothwell aſſembled eight hun- 
dred horſe, and way-laying her on her return, 
ſeized her perſon near Edinburgh, and carried 
her to Dunbar, with a deſign to force her to 
marry him. The queen ſhewed no ſigns of re- 
luctance upon being thus ſeized ; and Both- 
wells officers told Sir James Melvil, who was 
preſent, that the whole tranſaction was ma- 
naged in concert with her. However, ſome of 
the nobility ſent privately to inform her, that 
if ſhe was detained by force, they would uſe 
all their endeavours to ſet her free; but ſhe an» 
ſwered, that ſhe had, indeed, been carried to 
Dunbar by violence, but had been treated ſo 
well ever ſince her arrival, that ſhe willingly 
remained with Bothwell. 
This whole proceeding was, at firſt, aſcrib- 
ed to Mary's deſire of finding ſome colour, to 
gloſs over the infamy attending her purpoſed 
marriage. But a few days after, ſhe granted 
Bothwell a pardon for the violence committed 
Vor. VIII. | es on 
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on her perſon, and for all other crimes + by 
which the murder of the king was indirectly 
forgiven; Hence the violence offered to Mary 
was conjectured to be no more than a contriv- 
ance, in order to afford a pretence for indirect: 
3 a crime, which it would have ap- 
peared ſcandalous to have done open. 

There, however, ſtill remained a difficulty, 
which, notwithſtanding the reſolution of the 
queen and Bothwell, to execute their ſhameful 


| — was not eaſy to overcome. He had 
n married two years before to a woman of - 


merit, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley ; a ſuit was 
therefore commenced for a divorce between 
Bothwell and his wife, in two oppoſite courts ; 
in that of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
which was Popiſh, and governed by the can- 
non-law, and in the new conſiſtorial-court, 


which was Proteſtant, and regulated by the 


principles of the reformed teachers. The plea 
advanced was calculated to ſuit the principles 
that prevailed in each court: in the archbi- 
ſhop's, was employed the pretence of conſan - 

uinity, Bothwell being related to his wife in 
As fourth degree; and in the conſiſtorial- 
court, the accuſation made uſe of againſt him 


was adultery. . Thus Bothwell ſued in the for- 


mer court, and his wife in the latter; and the 
affair being carried on with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, a ſentence of divorce was pronounced 
in four days. 8 Sh 1 

On the divorce being obtained, the queen 
was conducted to Edinburgh; where, appear- 


ing before the courts of judicature, ſhe ac 


Eknowledged 
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knowledged herſelf. to be reſtored to her entire 


freedom. The banns were then ordered to be 
publiſhed in the church, between the queen 
and the duke of Orkney, the title Bothwell 


now bore; and for that purpoſe, application 


was made to Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh; 


who, not ſatisfied with refuſing his compliance, 
publickly condemned the marriage in his ſer- 
mons, and exhorted all who had acceſs to the 
queen, to adviſe her againſt io ſcandalous an 
alliance. On his heing called before the coun- 


eil. to anſwer for his preſumption, he ſhewed a 
courage that ought to have covered the nobles 
with-ſhame, on account of their tameneſs and 
ſervility,... He afterwards took the firſt oppor- 


tunity of informing the public, from the pul- 
pit, of the whole tranſaction, and expreſſed 
his fears, that natwithſtanding all his remon- 
XZ ftrances, their ſovereign was ſtill obſtinately 
bent on her fatal purpoſe. For this he was 
2 again ſummoned. before the council, for ex- 
= cecding the. bounds of his commiſſion ; but 


he boldly told them, that the bounds of his 
commiſſion were the word of God, good laws, 
and natural reaſon ; and were the queen's. mar- 


3 riage tried by any of theſe ſtandards, it would 


1 
« bh. 
[- 
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appear infamous and diſhonourable, and would 
be eſteemed ſo by the whole world. The coun- 
2X ci], over-awed by this heroic, Readineſs in a 
private clergyman, diſmiſſed him without far- 
ther cenſure. i 5 | 


The queen and Bothwell were, however, re- 


4 ſolute to ruſh forward to their on deſtruction. 
The biſhop of Orkney, a Proteſtant, ſolem- 
| 1 
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nized the marriage on the fifteenth of May 
1567, three months and five days after the mur- 
der of the king ; but he was afterwards de- 
poſed by the church for his ſcandalous com- 
pliance, The ceremony was graced by few 
of the nobility. Le Croc, the French ambaſ- 
ſador, though a dependent of the houſe of 
Guiſe, could not be prevailed on to counte- 
nance the marriage; and it had been oppoſed 
both by Elizabeth and the court of France. 
Even the Scots, who reſided abroad, met with 
ſuch reproaches, that they did not dare to ap- 
pear in public; and earneſtly exhorted their 
countrymen at home to free them from public 
odium, by bringing the authors of ſuch atroci- 
ous crimes to condign puniſhment. | 
This intelligence, added to a little more 
leiſure for refle&ion, at Jaſt rouſed the people 
from their lethargy ; and the reports which, 
from the very beginning, had been ſpread of 
Mary's concurrence in the king's murder, feem- 
ed to have obtained the ftrongeſt confirmation 
and authority, by all the ſubſequent tranſac- 
tions; and it was every where concluded, that, 
though no particular proofs had been yet pro- 
duced of the queen's guilt, the whole tenor of 
her late conduct was not only ſufficient to raiſe 
ſuſpicion, but to produce entire conviction a- 
gainſt her. Some attempts ſaid to be made by 
Bothwell, with her content, to get the young 
prince into his power, alſo excited the moſt ſe- 
rious attention; and the principal nobility, 
and even many who had been conſtrained to 
ſign the application in favour of Bothwell's 
| marriage, 
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marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an aſſo · 
ciation for protecting the prince, and puniſhing 
the king's murderers. | | 

The firſt author of this conſpiracy was the 
earl of Athol, a known Catholic ; the earls of 
Argyle, Glencarne, Marre, Morton, the lords 
Hume, Lindeſey, Boyd, 'Tullibardine, Sem- 
ple, ſecretary Lidington, and Kirkaldy of 
Grange, entered zealouſy into it. Lord Hume 
appearing firſt in arms, at the head of eight 
hundred horſe, ſuddenly encompaſſed the queen 
of Scots and Bothwell, in Borthwick caſtle; 
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but they found means co eſcape to Dunbar. 
Mean while the confederate lords aſſembled 
their troops at Edinburgh. Bothwell ſoon after 


took the field, and advanced towards them. 
The armies met at Carberry-hill, about fix 
miles from Edinburgh; but the queen being 
ſioon ſenſible, that her troops were unwilling 
to ſpill their blood in her cauſe ; ſhe had no 
reſource but that of holding a conference with 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and upon ſome general 
2 promiſes of the confederates, ſhe put herſelf in · 
to their hands. Mary was then conducted to 
Edinburgh, amidft the inſalts of the popu- 
2 lace ;. who not only loudly reproached her with 
her crimes, but which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
held before her eyes a banner, on which were 
painted the murder of her hufband, and the 
-X diſtreſs of James, her infant ſon ; on which, 
being overwhelmed with her calamities, ſhe 
burſt into tears and lamentations. 8 

Bothxell, during the. queen's conference 
wich Kirkaldy, had fled without attencants to 
be 3 Dunbar; 


—— 


Dunbar; where, fitting out a few ſmall ſhips, 
he ſailed for the Orkneys, and for ſome time 
ſubſiſted by piracy, Being purſued thither by 
i | Kirkaldy, the veſſel in which he had embarked 
Il was taken, with ſeveral of his ſervants, who 
afterwards diſcovered all the circumſtances of 
1 the king's murder, and were puniſhed for that 
| crime; while Bothwell himſelf, having efcap- * 
1! ed in a boat, ſcund means to get a paſſage to 
wy Denmark, where he was thrown into priſon, loſt 2 
25 his ſenſes, and about ten years after died miſe- 
| rably. | A 
It is faid, that Mary, in this wretched fitua« 7 
tion, in the midſt of her enraged ſubjects, be- 
haved with a ſpirit little ſuitable to her condi- 
tion; owned her inviolable attachment to Both- 2? 
well, and even wrote him a letter, which was 5 
intercepted by the lords, wherein ſhe declared, 
that ſhe would endure any extremity, and even 
reſign her crown, rather than loſe his affection. 
The malecontents, ſenſible of the danger to 
which they ſhould be expoſed if Mary ſhould 
prevail, ſent her the next day, under a guard, 
to the caſtle of Lochlevin, ſeated in a lake of 

the ſame name. A 
All the jealouſies and fears of Elizabeth be- 
ing removed, by the ruin and infamy in which 
Mary was involved, ſhe appeared touched with 
compaſſion for that unhappy princeſs, and re- 
flecting on the inſtability of human affairs, and 
the danger of encouraging rebellious ſubjects, 
reſolved to endeavour to alleviate her calami- 
ties. She therefore diſpatched Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, as hgr ambaſſador, to _ 
| and, 
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for regulating the government, 


land, empowering him to declare to Mary, in 


her name, that her late conduct had been fo 
enormous, as to give her the higheſt offence, 


and that ſhe had once determined to abandon 
her as a perſon whoſe condition was deſperate, 


-and whole honour was irretrievable ; but that 


the late events had filled her heart with tender 
ſympathy, and ſhe was determined not to fee 
her oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects ; but 
would employ both her good offices and her 


power to redeem her from captivity, and place 
her in a condition conſiſtent with her dignity, 
and the ſafety of her people; at the ſame 


time ſhe entreated her to lay aſide all thoughts 
of revenge, except againſt the murderers of her 
huſband, and adviſed her to ſend her ſon to be 
educated in England. | 
Throgmorton was alſo inſtruQed to require 
the aſſociated lords to reſtore their queen to li- 


berty, and, in that caſe, Elizabeth promiſed 


to concur with them in every prope expedient 
| or puniſhing 
the king's murderers, and for preſerving the 


life and liberty of the infant prince. 


However, the aſſociated lords, being appre- 


henſive of Elizabeth's partiality, thought pro- 
per, after ſeveral delays, to refuſe the Engliſh 
! ambaſſador all acceſs to her; and though he 
2 anfilted, that the queen ſhould be reſtored to 
her authority under very ſtrict limitations, they 
2 Choſe the earl of Murray regent, and ſent three 


inſtruments for Mary to ſign, by one of which 
ſhe was to reſign the crown in favour of her 
ſon, by another to appoint Murray regent, _ 
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by a third to give her ſanction to a council ap- 
pointed to adminiſter the government till Mur- 
ray arrived from France. The queen ſeeing 
no proſpect of relief, after a plentiful effuſion 
of tears, ſigned theſe three inſtruments, with- 
out taking the trouble to read any one of them : 
in conſequence of this forced reſignation, the 
young prince, who was but thirteen months |! 
old, was proclaimed king, by the name of 
r VI. and on the 29th of July following“, 
he was crowned at Stirling, the earl of Mor- 
ton taking, in his name, the coronation oath, 
in which was a promiſe to extirpate hereſy, 
and ſome conceſſions in favour of the liberty of 
the people: but Throgmorton was ordered by 
Elizabeth not to aſſiſt at his coronation. Soon 
after was ſtruck a coin, on which was this me- 
morable ſaying of the emperor Trajan, RO 
ME; SI MEREAR, IN ME, For me; if I de- 
ſerve it, againſt me. SP Fg 6 
In a ſhort time the earl of Murray arrived 
in Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of his high 
office. He then paid a viſit to the captive 
queen, and talked to her with ſeverity on her 
/ paſt conduct. He then ſummoned: à parlia- 
ment, which, after voting that ſhe was an ac- 
complice in her huſband's murder, ſentenced 
her to perpetual impriſonment ; ratited her re- 
ſignation of the crown; acknowledged her ſon 
as their king, and Murray as regent... Murray 
being poſſeſſed of vigour and ablities, now 
exerted nimfelf with ſucceſs in reducing the 
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That is, in the year 1567. | 
kingdom; 


/ (GS 
kingdom: in particular, he bribed Sir James 
Balfour to ſurrender Edinburgh caſtle, and 
forced the garriſon of Dunbar to open its gates, 
and then demoliſhed its' fortifications, © 
Though few of the nohility had ſhewn any 
*X inclination to ſupport Mary, while Bothwell 
was with her, the ſentiments of many of them 
XZ were changed by his abſence ; and ſeveral of 
the malecontents lords, obſerving, that every 
thing was carried to extremity againſt the 
queen, became inclined to embrace her cauſe. 
All who favoured the Romiſh religion were diſ- 
poſed to join them; and though the people in 
general had a little before deteſted Mary, on 
account of her crimes, or blamed her impru- 
dence, her misfortunes filled them with com- 
paſſion, and they lamented that a queen, poſ- 
ſüeſſed of ſuch amiable accompliſhments, ſhould 
be treated with ſuch ſeverity. * Hence many of 
the principal nobility met at Hamilton, to con- 
cert meaſures for ſupporting her cauſe. + 
In the mean time, Mary was employed in 
contriving the means of eſcaping from her con- 
finement; and having, by her charms and ca- 
reſſes, engaged George Douglas, a young gen- 
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2X tleman, brother to the laird of Lochlevin, to 
promiſe her his afliftance ; ſhe gave him hopes 
of eſpouſing her, after her marriage with Both » 
well ſhould be diſſolved, on the plea of force; 
2 pu oſal ſhe had before made to the regent, 
who had rejected it. Douglas, who had the 
opportunity of obtaining admiſſion into the 
2X Houſe at all times, on the ſecond of May, 1568, 
conveyed her, in diſguiſe, into a ſmall boat, 
W-* | which 
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Which he rowed himſelf. On her landing, ſhe 
haſted to Hamilton, and the news of her ar- 
rival there being inſtantly ſpread abroad, many 
of the nobility joined her with their followers; 
and a bond of aſſociation for her defence was 
figned by the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Craw- 
ford, Eglington, Rothes, Caſſilis, Montroſe, 
Errol, Sutherland, nine biſhops, and as many 
barons, beſides a number of the moſt couſide - 
rable gentry; ſo that in a few days, ſhe had an 

army of ſix thouſand men. „ 
No ſooner was Elizabeth informed of Mary's 
eſcape, than ſhe diſpatched a meſſenger to Scot- 
Iand, to offer that princeſs both her good offices 
and the aſſiſtance of her forces: — appre- 
hending that ſhe might te aſſiſted by French 
troops, ſhe deſired that the diſpute between her 
and her ſubjects might be referred by that prin- 
ceſs entirely to ker arbitration, and no foreign 
troops introduced into Scotland Elizabeth, 
however, had not time to exert. herſelf in Ma- 
ry's favour. The regeat haſtily aſſembled his 
forces; and though they were inferior. in num- 
ber to thoſe of the queen of Scots, he took the 
feld; andon the fifteenth of May, a battle was 
fought at Langſide, near Glaſgow, in which 
the regent obtained a deciſive victory; and 
though Murray immediately put a ſtop to the 
effuſion of blood, the queen's party was en- 
J. ² EO ONT IN ROE 
Mary now fled with great precipitation from the 
field of battle; and, with afew attendants,reached 
the borders of England, She there deliberated 
on the next meaſures proper for her 9 Me. 

oun 


R 
found it impoſſible to remain in Scotland; was 
averſe, in her preſent condition, to return to 
France, where ſhe had formerly appeared with 
ſplendor; and befides, had no veſſel that 
could convey her ſafcly thither ; and as the late 
generous behaviour of Elizabeth made her 
| flatter herſelf that ſhe would grant her protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance, ſhe embraced the reſolution 
of taking ſhelter in England; and entering a 
fiſhing boat, landed the ſame day at Wirking+ 
ton, in Cumberland, about thirty miles from 
Carliſle. From thence, ſhe immediately ſent 
a meſſenger to London, to fignify her arrival; 
to defire leave to viſit Elizabeth, and to crave 
her protection. | | oY H 

It was now neceflary for Elizabeth 'to take 
ſome decifive reſolution, which reſpect to her 
treatment of the queen of Scots. Cecil re- 
preſented to her, that the party which had de- 
throned Mary, and had at preſent aſſumed the 
government, was always attached to England; 
- and was engaged by the united motives of re- 
ligion and intereſt, to perſevere in their con- 
nections with Elizabeth; and that their queen, 
by her attachment to the Catholic faith, and by 
her other connections, excluded them entir 
from the friendſhip, both of France and Spain: 
that the pretenſions of Mary to the Engliſh | 
crown; would, were ſhe'reſtored, render her a 
dangerous ipſtrument in the hands of the houſe 
of Guiſe; and were ſhe once able to ſuppreſs 


the Proteſtants in Scotland, would unite the 


Scottiſh and Engliſh Catholics, with thoſe of 
foreign ſtates, in a conſederaey againſt the re. 
ligion and government of England: chat, 

| above 


gree infamous, to patronize vice and murder 
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above all, it was requiilte to guard the perſon of 
that princeſs, left ſhe ſhould take the reſolution 
of flying into France, and of attempting, by 
a foreign force, to recover the poſſeſſion of her 
authority: that her deſperate fortune and bro- 
ken reputation, fitted her for any attempt; and 
if ſhe was once abroad, in the ck of enter- 
prizing Catholics, the attack on England would 
ſeen) as eaſy to her as that on Scotland; and 
that the only method ſhe could imagine of re- 
covering her native kingdom, would be firſt to 
acquire that crown, to which ſhe would think 
| herſelf equally entitled; and that the detention 
of Mary was equally neceſſary, whether the { 
power of England was to be employed in her 
favour or againſt. her: that before ſhe granted N 
her aſſiſtauce, it was neceſſary for her to know 
the extent of Mary's guilt; and thence to de- 
termine the degree of protection ſhe ought to 
afford her againſt her diſcontented ſuhjects: 
that as no Flory could exceed that of defend- 
ing oppreſſed innocence, it was in the ſame de- 


on the throne : and that ſhould the crimes of 
Mary appear, upon enquiry, as great and cer- 
tain, as they were believed to be, every mea- 
ſure which policy could dictate againſt her, 
would thence be juſtiied; or if ſhe, ſhould be 
found innocent, every enterprize, inſpired by 
friendſhip, would be eſteemed laudable. and 
ECC {3 i 
Theſe and other obſervations, induced Eli- 
zabeth, to behaye on this occaſion, with great 
 gFaytion, She inflantly ſent orders to the lady 
ä . 411 Scope, 
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$crope, the duke of Norfolk's fiſter, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, to attend on that prin- 
ceſs; and ſoon after, ſent to her lord Scropg 
himſelf, and Sir Francis Knolles. They found 
that Mary had already taken up her lodging in 


the caſtle of Carliſle ; and they, after expreſ- 


ſing the queen's concern for her late misfor- 
tunes, told her, that her deſire of being al. 
lowed to viſit their ſovereign could not be come 
plied with, till ſhe had cleared herſelf of her 
huſband's murder, of which ſhe had been accu- 
ſed ; and that Elizabeth could not with ho- 
nour appear indifferent, with reſpe& to the aſ- 


: ſaſſination of ſo near a kinſman. Mary, at 


this unexpected check, burſt into tears, and 
declared that ſhe would willingly juſtify her- 
ſelf to her ſiſter, and ſuhmit her cauſe to the 
arbitration of ſo good a friend. | 

This was the point which Elizabeth expec- 
ted and defired : ſhe inftantly diſpatched Mi, 
dlemore to the regent of Scotland, requiring 
him to defiſt from his proceedings againſt the 


queen's party, and to ſend perſons to London 


to juſtify his conduct with reſpect to her; on 
which Murray anſwered, that he himſelf would 


take a journey to England, attended by other 


eommiſſioners; and would willingly ſubmit the 
determination of his cauſe to Elizabeth. 
Though the queen of Scots had ſubmitted 
her cauſe to the arbitfation of Elizabeth, ſhe 
aſed every evaſion poſſiole, to avoid coming to 
this extremity ; and it required all the artifice 
and prudence of Elizabeth, to make her per- 
ſevere in the agreement to which ſhg had at firſſ 
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conſented ; but on Elizabeth's alledging, that 
it was never meant that ſhe ſhould be cited to a 
trial on the accuſation of her rebellious ſub+ 
jects, but that they ſhould be ſummoned to ap- 
pear, in order to juſtify their conduct towards 
wg and that, as ſhe was confident there would 
be no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of 
her enemies, ſhe was determined to ſupport 
her cauſe, and procure her reaſonable terms of 
accommodation: upon theſe aſſurances Mary 
agreed to vindicate herſelf by her own commi- 
ſioners, before thoſe appointed by Elizabeth. 
In the” mean while, lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knolles, who lived with Mary at Car- 
liſle, ſent Elizabeth an account of her charac- 
ter, which they had carefully ſtudied. That 
princeſs, whoſe mind was unbroken by her miſ- 
fortunes, was reſolute in her purpoſe, and re- 
ſolved to endure any extremity, to undergo any 
difficulty, and to try every expedient, rather 
than abandon her cauſe. Her affability, inſi- 
nuating behaviour, and fluency of ſpeech, had 
already convinced all who approached her, of 
her innocence ; and ſhe declared her fixed re- 
ſolution to require the aſſiſtance of all her 
friends in Europe, and even to apply to infi- 
dels and barbarians, rather than fail of being 
revenged on her perſecutors. Hence it was 
for:ſecn that her charms, her ſpirit and addreſs, 
if allowed to operate with their full force, 
might be attended with danger. This induced 
the court of England, who, under pretence of 
al'owing her a guard, had already, in fact, de- 
tained her priſoner, to watch her with greater 


vigi- 


Fd 
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lance ; and as Carliſle afforded her great op- 
portunities of leaving England, ſhe was re. 
moved to Bolton, a ſeat of lord Scrope's in 
Yorkſhire. 'The conferences were begun at 
York, and afterwards continued at Hampton- 
court; where the regent opened fully his 
charge againſt the queen of Scots; and, af- 
ter expreſſing his reluctance to proceed to that 
extremity, accuſed her in plain terms of hay- 
ing given her conſent and pariicipation in the 
aſſaſſination of the king ; and the earl of Le- 
nox alſo appearing before the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners, implored vengeance for his ſon's mur- 
der, and accuſed Mary, as being an accom- 
plice with Bothwell, in that crime. But co- 
pies of this charge being given to Mary*s com- 
miſſioners, they abſolutely refuſed to return an 
anſwer; and grounded their ſilence on their 

having orders from their miſtreſs, that if any 

thing was advanced that might touch her ho- 

* Nour, they were not to make any defence, ſhe 

being a ſovereign princeſs, and not ſubject to 

5 any tribunal ; they therefore required, that ſhe 

*3 fhould be admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to 

whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was determi. 

** ned to juſtify her innocence. | 

1 The neceſſary conſequence of Mary's com. 

miſſioners refuſing to anſwer Murray's charge, 
ſeemed to put an entire end to the conference, 
But the Engliſh miniſters, deſiring to have in 
their hands the proofs of her guilt, Murray 
was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
and ſeverely reproved, in the queen's name, for 
the baſe imputation he had thrown upon his 

Z" Wl ſove- 
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ſovereign and told, that though he had forgot 
the duty of allegiance, the queen would never 
overlook what ſhe owed to her friend, her 
neighbour, and her kinſwoman ; and deſired to 
know what the commiſſioners could ſay in their 
own juſtification, Murray, thus urged, pro- 
duced the proofs of his charge againſt the 
queen of Scots ; and, among the reſt, ſome of 
her love-letters and ſonnets to Bothwell, all 
written in her own hand, with other papers, 
which contained inconteſtible proofs of Mary's 
criminal correſpondence with Bothwell ; of her 
conſent to the king's murder, and of her condur- 
rence in the pretended violence offered by 
Bothwell, in carrying her off, 'This evidence 
was ſtrengthened by Murray, with teſtimonies 
of ſome correſpondent fats; and ſome time 
after, he added the dying confeſſion of one of 
Bothwell's ſervants, who had been executed for 
the king's murder, and directly charged the 
queen with being acceſſary to that crime, 
Though Elizabeth was now fully ſatisfied, 


me reſolved that the moſt eminent perſons of 


Her court, ſhould be acquainted with. theſe 
tranſactions, and convinced of the equity of 
her proceedings. She therefore ordered her 
privy-council to be aſſembled, and to render 
this proceeding more ſolemn and authentic, 
added to them the earls of Northumberland; 
Weſtmoreland, Warwick, Huntingdon, Shrewſ- 
bury, and Worceſter, To them were read the 
proceedings of the Engliſh commiſſioners, with 
the evidences produced by Murray ; and before 


them were laid a great number of letters writ- 
ten 


Fi 2 A 1 . 


ten by Mary to Elizabeth, that the hand - wri- 


ting might be compared with that of the let- 


ters delivered in by the regent ; mention was 


alſo made of the refuſal of the queen of Scots 


commiſſioners, to make any reply. Theſe laſt 


commiſſioners being afterwards called in, Eliza- 


beth obſerved, that ſhe thought it more decent . 


for their miſtreſs to continue the conferences, 


than to deſire to juſtify herſelf in perſon; and 


> told them, that Mary might either ſend her re- 
ply by a perſon whom ſhe could truſt, or deli- 
ver it to ſome Engliſh nobleman, whom ſhe 
ſhould appoint to wait upon her: but as to her 
reſolution of making no reply at all, it muſt 
be conſidered as the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of guilt. 
This ſubjet ſhe afterwards more ſtrongly en- 
forced, in a letter ſhe herſelf wrote to Mary. 
The queen of Scots afterwards made no other 
anſwer, than continuing ſtill to demand a per- 
ſonal interview with Elizabeth, which being 
again refuſed, ſhe ordered her commiſſioners, 
after the conferences were broken off, to ac- 
cuſe the earl of Murray and his aſſociates, as 
the king's murderers ; an accuſation, which, 
on account of its coming ſo late, its being on- 


ly extorted by Murray's complaint, and un- 


ſupported by the leaſt proof, could only be 


conſidered as an angry recrimination upon her 


enemy. | 


An end being thus put to the conferences, s 


the regent complained that his enemies had 


taken advantage of his abſence, and expreſſed 


great impatience to return into Scotland; upon 
watch Elizabeth not only diſmiſſed him, but 
83 lent 
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lent him five thouſand pounds to bear the ex- 

pences of his journey. Yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe and other marks of favour, ſhe ſtill de- 

clined to acknowledge the young king, or to 
treat Murray as regent of Scotland. 

The queen of Scots was next removed from 
Bolton, where there were many Catholics, to 
Tettbury in Staffordſhire, and entruſted to the 
care of the earl of Shrewſbury. Elizabeth 
now flattered herſelf that Mary, confounded 
by the late diſcoveries, would be glad to ſecure 
a ſafe retreat from all the tempeſts, in which ſhe 
bad been involved, and promiſed to bury every 
thing in oblivion, on condition of her agreeing, 

either voluntarily to reſign the crown, or to aſ- 
ſociate her ſon with her in the government, 
while the adminiſtration, during his minority, 
ſhould ſtill be conducted by the earl of Mur- 
ray : but that high ſpirited princeſs refuſed to 
treat upon ſuch terms, and declared, that ſhe 


was reſolved to die queen of Scotland; inſiſt- 1 
ing that Elizabeth ſhould either aſſiſt her in re- 1 
covering her authority, or allow her to go to 1 


France, and try the friendſhip of other princes. 
But the queen, ſenſible of the danger of both 
theſe propoſals, reſolved to detain her ſtill in 
captivity. | 
As there was at preſent no princes of the 
blood, the duke of Norfolk was the only peer 
that enjoyed the higheſt title of nobility, and 
was the firſt ſubje& in England. He had ac- 
_ quired the affections of the people by his affa- 
bility and beneficence ; and his moderation and 
«prudence made him - poſſeſs the a: his 
ove- 
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ſovereign. His grandfather and father had 
long been conſidered as the leaders of the Ca- 
tholics, and this had procured him the friend- 
ſhip of the moſt conſiderable perſons of that 
party: but being educated among the reformers 
and being ſincere ly. devoted to their principles, 


his maintaining the ſtrict regularity of life by 
which the Proteſtants were then diſtinguiſned, 


procured him the happineſs of being popular, 
eren with the two oppoſite parties. He was at 


this time a widower; and being of a ſuitable 


age, ſeveral of his friends, and particularly 
the earl of Murray, before his departure for 


Scotland, propoſed his marrying the queen of 


Scots: and to bind his in tereſt the faſter with 


| Mary's, it was propoſed that the duke's daugh- 


ter ſhould eſpouſe the young king. The pre- 


# viouſly obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent was 


conſidered both by Murray and Norfolk, as eſ- 


ſentially neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this ſcheme, 
But Norfolk, knowing Her former reluctance 
| to all propoſals of marriage with the queen 
of Scots, dreaded left Elizabeth would never 
agree to it; and therefore, attempted firſt to 


gain the conſent and approbation of the moſt 


| conſiderable of the nobility; and was ſuc- 
# ceſsful with the earls of Northumberland, 


Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, Pembroke, Arundell, 


Bedford, Derby, Shrewſbury, Southampton, 


lord Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 
Even the earl of Leiceſter, notwichſtanding his 


deing the favourite of Elizabeth, and his hav= 


7 ing formerly entertained the thoughts of mar- 


rying * 
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rying Mary, reſigned his pretenſions, and ap- 

peared to enter with great zeal into this affair, 
This general combination of the nobility 
was produced by other motives beſides affection 
to the duke. Sir William Cecil, ſecretary of 
Kate, being the moſt vigilant and prudent mi- 
niſter ever known in this kingdom, was go- 
verned by no views but the intereſt of his 
queen, which he conſtantly purſued. Unin- 
fluenced either by prejudice or affection, he 
checked the ſallies of paſſion and caprice, to 
which ſhe was ſometimes ſubject. But the 
more credit he gained with his miſtreſs, the 
more was he expoſed to envy; and he being 
ſuppoſed to adopt the intereſt of the houſe of 
Suffolk, his enemies were naturally led to at- 
tach themſelves to the queen of Scots. Nor- 
folk being therefore ſenſible of the difficulty 
he ſhould meet with in controuling the coun. 
cils of Cecil, eſpecially when they concurred 
with the queen's inclinations, -did not dare to 
acquaint her with his intentions of marrying 
Mary; but ſtill proceeded in engaging more 
of the nobility to approve his meaſures. Lei- 
ceſter wrote a letter to Mary, ſigned by ſeveral . 
other perſons of the firſt rank, recommending 
Norfolk for her huſband, on ſuch conditions as 
ſhould be for the advantage of both kingdoms ; 
particularly that ſhe ſhould give ſecurity, that 
Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body, ſhould 
enjoy the crown of England; that an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance ſhould be concluded be- 
tween their realms and ſubjects; that the Pro- 
teſtant religion ſhould be legally eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland 


ted to all who had oppoſed her in that 


R, 1. 1 1 Ar R. 
Scotland; and that an amneſty ſhould be gran: 
ing- 
dom. Mary returning a favourable anſwer to 
this application, the kings of France and Spain 
were . conſulted, and expreſſed their 
approbation of theſe meaſures; and though it 
was always ſuppoſed, that Elizabeth's conſent 
was to be obtained before this alliance 'was 
completed, it evidently appeared to be Nor- 
folk's intention, by his proceeding ſuch lengths 
without conſulting her, to render his party ſo 
ſtrong, as to put it out of her power to re- 
fuſe it, | 
The vigilance both of the 2 and of 
Cecil, rendered it impoſſible, that theſe pro- 
ceedings ſhould eſcape their notice. Eliza- 


beth dropped ſeveral intimations to the duke, 


larming circumſtances, 


which ſhewed that ſhe was acquainted with his 
deſigns, and frequently cautioned him, to be- 
ware on what pillow he repoſed his head: but 
he wanted the courage and prudence to inform 
her of his intentions. Leiceſter was the firſt. 
who gave her certain intelligence of this dan- 
gerous combination, and afterwards ſhe was 
more fully acquainted with the particulars by 
Murray, who had propoſed, for his own ſafety 


and that of his party, that Elizabeth ſhould 
really be the entire arbiter of the conditions, 


and ſhould have her free conſent, without its 


being extorted from her by any confederacy of 


her own ſubjects. The court of England was 
greatly alarmed at this information, and the 
more ſo, as theſe intrigues were attended with a- 


Among 
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Among thoſe who appeared to enter into 


Narfolk's views, were many zealous Catholics, 


who would gladly have placed Mary on the 
throne of England. The leaders of this party 


were the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 


moreland, who poſſeſſed great power jn the 
north ; and the dee ſent Leonard Dacres to 
the queen of Scots, with an offer to free her 
from confinement, and to convey her to Scot- 
land, or to any other place to which ſhe ſhould 
chuſe to retire; and ſeveral perſons of high 
rank, whoſe intereſt lay in the neighbourhood 
of the place where Mary reſided, concurred in 
the ſame views, and deſired that a diverſion 
ſhould, in the mean while, be made from Flan- 
ders, in order to facilitate the execution of 
their ſcheme. Norfolk, whoſe duty to Eliza- 
beth would not allow him to think of carrying 
on his deſign by rebellion, diſcouraged theſe 
2 and, in appearance, ſuppreſſed 

m. | 
As Norfolk was a man of honour and good 
principles, his fear of puniſhment, and hopes 
of pardon, rendered him an eaſy prey to his 
enemies. 'To repreſs the ſurmiſes ſpread a- 
gainſt him, he told Elizabeth, that his eſtate 


in England was of more value than the revenue 


of a kingdom, ravaged by factions and civil 
wars; and aſſured her, that when he amuſed 
himſelf in his own tennis court at Norwich, 


in the midſt of his friends and vaſlals, he. 


thought himſelf a petty prince, and was fully 
. contended with his condition. Finding that 
ſhe remained unconvinced, and that he was re- 


garded 
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garded by the miniſters with a jealous eye, he 
retired to his ſeat without taking leave. But 
ſoon after, repenting of this ſtep, he ſet out on 
his return to court, in order to uſe every expe- 
dient to regain the queen's favour ; but Fitz- 
Garret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, 
ſeized him at St. Albans, and conveyed him 
to Burnham, three miles from Windſor; and 
he was ſoon after committed to the Tower. 
Leſly, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Scots am- 
baſſador, was examined and confronted with 
Norfolk before the council: the earl of Pem- 
broke was confined in his own houſe, and A- 
rundell, Lumley, and Throgmorton, were ta- 
ken into cuſtody, The queen of Scots was 
removed to Coventry, and all acceſs to her 
was, for ſome time, ſtrictly prohibited. 

In the mean while a report prevailing, that 
a rebellion was breaking out in the north, E- 
lizabeth diſpatched orders to Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, to appear at court, and 
| anſwer. for their conduct. They had, hows» 
Lever, proceeded fo far, that they did not dare 
to truſt themſelves in her hands. They had 
communicated their deſign to Mary, and en- 
gaged the duke of Alva, governor of the Ne- 
therlands, to promiſe them not only a rein- 
forcement of troops, but a ſupply of arms and 
7 ammunit:on ; and had prevailed on him to 
Z ſend to London Chiapini Vitelli, one of his 
3 moſt famous. captains, under the pretence of 
| adjuſting ſome differences with hl queen; 
but, in reality, to place himſelf at the head of 
the northern rebels. Northumberland at firſt 
KF | remained 
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remained in ſuſpence; but being informed, 
that ſome of his enemies were Meath in 
order to arreſt him, he inſtantly took horſe, 
and haſted to the earl of Weſtmoreland, whom 
he found encamped with his friends and vaſſals. 
The great credit of theſe two noblemen, with 
the xeal for the Popiſh religion, which prevail- 
ed in the neighbourhood, ſoon drawing toge- 
ther a great number of the common people, they 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they aſſerted 
their unſhaken allegiance to the queen; and 
maintained, that their ſole intention was to re- 
ſtore the religion of their anceſtors, to remove 
evil counſellors, and to give liberty to the duke 
of Norfolk and other peers. 'Their number a- 
mounted to ſixteen hundred horſe, and four 
. thouſand foot; and they expected to be joined 

by all the Papiſts in England. 

Elizabeth, by her prudent conduct, had ac- 
uired the good will of the people in general; 
10 that in moſt counties the Catholics them- 
ſelves had an affection for her ſervice: the duke 
of Norfolk himſelf, notwithſtanding his hav- 
ing loſt her favour, and being in confinement, 
promoted the levies among his friends and re- 
tainers. At length Suſſex, attended by the 
earl of Rutland, and the lords Hunſdon, E 
vers, and Willoughby of Parham, at the bead 
of ſeven thouſand men, marched againſt the 
rebels, who diſperſed without ſtriking a blow, 
_the common people retiring to their houſes, 
while their leaders fled into Scotland. Nor. 
thumberland being found ſkulking in that coun- 
try, Murray impriſoned him in the caſtle of 
1 Lochlevig, 
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Lochlevin. Weſtmoreland was protected by 
the chieftains of the Kers and Scots of Mary's 
party, whom he perſuaded to make an inroad 
into England; in which, having committed 
great ravages, they retreated into their own 


Country. 


This ſudden and precipitate rebellion was 
ſoon after followed by another, raiſed hy lord 
Dacres, which was quelled by the lord Hunſ- 
don, at the head of the garriſon of Berwick, 
without any other aſſiſtance. Thoſe who had 
joined in theſe raſh enterprizes, were puniſhed 
with great ſeverity ; and no leſs than eight hun- 
dred perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered by the 


hands of the executioner. The queen was, 


however, ſo well pleaſed with Norfolk's beha- 
viour, that ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, 
and allowed him to live in his own houſe, un- 
der ſome appearance of confinement ; only en- 
gaging him to promiſe, that he would not pro- 
ceed any farther in his negociations with the 
queen of Scotland, 

Mary had now recovered, by means of her 
own natural good ſenſe, from that infatuation 


into which ſhe appears to have been thrown, 


while ſhe was attached to Bothwell ; and be- 
haved with ſuch modeſty, judgment, and dig- 
nity, that ſhe charmed all who approached her ; 
and her friends were enabled to deny, on plau- 
ſible grounds, the crimes with which ſhe had 
been charged. Compaſſion, on account of her 
ſituation, incited all of her party to be active 
in promoting her cauſe; and as her delivery 
could by no means be effected, without endan- 
r gering 
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ring the eſtabliſhed government, Elizabeth 
Pad little reaſon to expect tranquility while 
ſhe continued her priſoner, The queen en- 
deavoured to ſupport the meaſure ſhe had a- 
dopted ; and to guard againſt the miſchiefs to 
which it was expoſed, by every prudent expe- 
dient. She ſtill obſerved an ambiguous con- 
duct between Mary and her enemies in Scot- 
land; perpetually carried on a negociation, 
in relation to the terms of her being reſtored ; 
made her conſtant profeſſions of triendſhip ; 
and endeavoured, by theſe artifices, both to 
prevent her taking any deſperate ſtep for her 
delivery, and to ſatisfy the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, who never omitted their folicita- 
tions, This deceit was received by the queen 
of Scots with the ſame deceit ; and profeſſions 
of confidence were returned by profeſſions no 
leſs infincere. But Mary, who equalled Eli- 
zabeth in addreſs, activity, and ſpirit, had al- 
ways the unhappineſs to be inferior to her illu- 
ſtrious rival in perſonal conduct and diſcretion, 
as well as in power, But a different turn was 
given to their projects, by the ſudden death of 
the regent, who, on the 23d of January 1570, 
was aſſaſſinated by a gentleman of the name of 
Hamilton, to revenge a private injury. 

By the death of Murray, who was a perſon 
of abilities, and diſtinguiſhed by his vigour 
and conſtancy, Scotland fell again into a ftate 
of anarchy. Mary's party aſſembling, made 
themſelves maſters of Edinburgh; and as ma- 
ny of the principal nobility now embraced her 
cauſe, it became probable, that though» the 


people 
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people in general were averſe to her, her party 
would again acquire the aſcendant. Elizabeth, 
in order to check its progreſs, ſent an army, 
under the command of Suſſex, under colour of 
chaſtizing the borderers for the ravages they had 
made; and he entering Scotland, committed hoſ- 
tilities on all the partizans of Mary, who, he 
ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs, by harbouring the 
Engliſh rebels. Afterwards Sir William Drury 
was ſent with a body of forces, which demo- 
liſhed the houſes of the Hamiltons, who were 
engaged in the ſame faction. Soon after the 
Engliſh armies were recalled, the queen of 
Scots promiſing, that, in return, no French 
troops ſhould be introduced into. Scotland, and 
that her partizans ſhould deliver up the Engliſh 
rebels. | 

About this time an event happened, which 


* tended to encreaſe the vigilance and jealouſy 


of Elizabeth, Pope Pius V. after endeavour- 
ing, in vain, to conciliate the friendſhip of 
Elizabeth, who had been irritated by the vioe 
lence of his predeceſſor, at laſt iſſued againſt 
her a bull of excommunication, in which he 
pretended to deprive her of all title to the 
crown, and to abſolve her ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance; and this attack on the 
queen's authority was probably made in concert 
with Mary, in order to forward the northern 
rebellion. This bull was affixed to the gates 
of the biſhop of London's palace, by one Fel- 
ton, who, ſcorning either 'to fly or deny the 
fact, was ſeized, condemned, and executed. 
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It is now proper to take a view of ſome e- 
vents which had paſſed in France and the Ne, 
therlands, in order to ſhew the reaſons of Eli- 


| Fabeth's conduct, with reſpect to thoſe coun - 
tries. The league formed at Bayonne, in 


1566, for extirminating the Proteſtants, had 
reached the ears of Conde, Coligni, and the 
other leaders of the reformed, who findin 
that the meaſures of the court agreed with their 
ſuſpicions, reſolved to prevent their enemies 
from executing their cruel purpoſe. The re- 
formed, though diſperſed over the whole king- 
dom, being cloſely united by their religious 
zeal, and by the dangers to which they were 
n expoſed, obeyed the ſummons ſent 
y their leaders, and flew to arms. The king, 
and queen- mother, were living at Monceaux, 
in Brie, in great ſecurity, when they found 
themſelves ſuddenly ſurrounded by Proteſtant 
troops, which had ſecretly marched thither 
from all quarters, and muſt have fallen, with- 
out reſiſtance, into their hands, had not a body 
of Swiſs haſted to their relief, and conducted 
them to Paris. Afterwards a battle was fought 
in the plains of St. Dennis; where, though 
Montmorency, the general of the Catholics, 
was ſlain fighting bravely, at the head of his 
troops, the Proteſtants were totally defeated. 
Conde, however, collecting his ſcattered forces, 
and obtaining a ſtrong reinforcement of Ger- 
man Proteſtants, again appeared in the field 
and inveſting Chartres, a place of conſiderable 
importance, obliged the court again to conſent 
to an accommodation, | 


Every 
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Every pacification being employed by the 


Court as a ſnare to catch the reformed, a plan 


was artfully laid for ſeizing the prince and ad- 
miral; but they had the happineſs to eſcape 
to Rochelle, and ſummoning their party to 
their aſſiſtance, the parties became ſtill more 
exaſperated againſt each other, and the civil 


war was renewed with greater fury than ever. 


The forces of the Papiſts, commanded by the 
young duke of Anjou, the king's brother, de- 
feated the Proteſtants in 1569, at the battle of 
Jarnac, in which the prince of Conde was 
ſlain. Admiral Coligni, however, ſtill ſup- 
ported the cauſe ; and having placed the prince 
of Navarre, who was then only fixteen years 
old, and the young prince of Conde, at the 
head of the Proteſtants, he animated that par- 
ty with the defire of rather bravely periſhing 
in the field, than by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and raiſed an army, which being joined 
by a body of Germans, obliged the duke of 
Anjou to retreat, and divide his forces. The 


4 admiral then laid ſiege to Poictiers, when the 
duke of Guiſe, emnlating the fame his father 
had acquired by the defence of Mentz, threw 
F himſelf into the town, and by his valour and 


conduct, inſpired ſuch courage into the garri- 


ſon, that the admiral was obliged to raiſe the 
= trege. Inſtantly all the regard which the Ca- 
tholics had entertained for his father was trans- 


ferred to him, and people pleaſed themſelves in 


running over the great qualities that ſeemed in 


a manner hereditary in that family, 


H 3 Elizabeth, ; 
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Elizabeth, who had ſteadily fixed her atten- 
tion on the civil wars of France, was far from 
being pleaſed with the honour acquired by 
Guiſe, and being ſolicitous about the fate of 
the Proteſtants, whole intereſts were connected 
with her own, lent ſome money to the queen 


of Nayarre; employed her authority, in their 


favour, with the German princes, and permit- 


ted Henry Champernon to raiſe, and carry into 


France, a regiment of a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, among whom was Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who then began to diſtinguiſh himſelf 


by his bravery. But Coligniĩ engaging in battle 


with the duke of Anjou at Moncontour, w 
wounded and defeated. | 
The court of France now vainly imagined, 
that the power of the rebels was entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and therefore neglected making any 
preparations againſt an enemy that ſeemed in- 
capable of becoming dangerous. They were, 


however, ſurprized to find, that Coligni ap- 


peared undiſmayed in another part of the king- 
dom, where ke had afſembled an army, and 

even threatened Paris. In the mean time the 
treaſury, exhauſted by fruitleſs military enter- 
prizes, could no longer furniſh the ſums ne- 


ceſſary for a new armament; and the king, 


notwithſtanding his antipathy to the reformed, 
was, in 1570, obliged to conclude an accom- 
modation with them, to grant them a pardon 
for all paſt offences, and to allow them liberty 
of conſcience, This accommodation, like all 
the preceding, was nothing more than a ſnare, 
by which that periid:ous court intended to de- 

: ſtroy, 


— 
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ſtroy, without danger, its formidable enemies, 
As the admiral, the two young princes, and 
the other leaders of the reformed, ſeemed to 
diſturſt the king's intentions, every artifice was 
uſed in order to remove their apprehenſions; 
the terms of the peace were religiouſly ob- 
ſerved ; all attempts made by the zealous Ca- 
tholics were ſeverely puniſhed ; offices, favours, 


and honours, were beſtowed on the principal 


nobility of the reformed religion; and both the 


þ king and council frequently declared, that they 
were convinced of the impoſſibility of forcing: 


mens conſciences, and that they were. reſolved, 


7 


that every one ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 


his religion. | | | 
Charles, the French king, among other ar- 


| tifices, employed.to lull the Proteſtants into a 


fatal ſecurity, . ſeemed to enter into a cloſe - 


connection with Elizabeth; and the better to 
deceive her, offered propoſals for her marrying 


the duke of Anjou, a prince whoſe youth, 


beauty, and bravery, might naturally be ſup- 


poſed to recommend him to her eſteem. On 


4 this offer, the queen immediately founded the 


deſign of deceiving the court of France. Ne- 
gociations were entered into with reſpect to the 


marriage; the terms of the contract were pro- 
poſed; difficulties ſtarted and removed; and 


the two courts, though equally inſincere, ſeemed 
daily to approach nearer to an agreement. The 


i principal obſtacle appeared to be adjuſting the 


difference of religion; tor though Elizabeth 


recommended toleration to Charles, ſhe was 
7 reſolved not to grant it in her own dominions, 


” even 
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The queen, beſides the 
advantage of diſcouraging the partizans of Ma- 
ry, by the appearance of an alliance between 
France and England, had other motives for 


even to her huſband. 


diſſimulation: her ſituation, with reſpect to 
Philip king of Spain, required the utmolt at- 
tention and vigilance ; and the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of that prince in the Netherlands, 


made her deſirous of ſtrengthening herſelf even 


by the bare appearance of a new alliance, 


The cruelties exerciſed in the Netherlands, 


in the reign of the late emperor Charles, againſt 
the Proteſtants, are ſhocking to human nature; 
for in that reign Grotius obſerves, that no 
leſs than a hundred thouſand of them periſhed 
by the hands of the executioner ; but at length 


the humanity of the magiſtrates rebelling a- 
gainſt their principles, they reſoived to proceed 


no farther, and the perſecution ceaſed. Soon 


after, when Philip ſucceeded to his father's do- 


minions, the Flemings were alarmed leſt he, 
on obſerving the lenity of the magiſtrates, ſhould 
take the execution of the edicts ont of their 


hands, and eſtabliſh the inquiſition in the Ne- 
therlands, accompanied with all the barbarities 


with which it was attended in Spain. His bi- 


gotry, with his ſevere and unrelenting diſpo- 
fition, and his profeſſed attachment to the man- 


ners of the Spaniards, encreaſed their terror; 


and, on his leaving the Low Countries, with, 


a declared intention never to return, they 


dreaded the tyrannical orders which he, when - 


ſurrounded with his Spaniſh miniſters, would 


iTec from his cabinet at Madrid. Philip left 
| the 
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che dutcheſs of Parma governeſs of the Nether- 
lands, a princeſs of an amiable diſpoſition: 


| but the Flemings ſoon found that ſhe had only 


the name of regent; that cardinal Granville, 
the king's favourite, daily encroached on their 


| liberties; that it was reſolved never more to aſ- 
ſemble the ftates ; that new biſhoprics were 
$ arbitrarily erected, to enforce the execution of 
the perſecuting ediQs ; and that they had no- 


thing to expect, but to be reduced to the con- 


dition of a province, under the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. Hence all orders of men ſhewed a 


ſtrong diſpoſition to reyolt, Aſſociations were 


formed, and the current of the people, im- 
pelled by religious zeal, and triumphing over 
the feeble refiſtance made againſt them, roſe to 
= ſuch a height, that in ſeveral towns, and par- 
= ticularly in Antwerp, they openly overthrew 
= the eſtabliſhed worſhip, ſtripped the churches 
and monatteries, broke the 2 and com - 


mitted the greateſt diſorders. 'The prince of 


Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, 
X alarmed at theſe exceſſes, to which they had at 
X fir't given countenance, ſeconded the gover- 
= neſs in ſuppreſſing theſe inſurrections, in pu- 
niſhing the ring- leaders, and in reducing all 
the provinces into a ſtate of order and ſub- 
miſſion. But Philip, not contented with the re- 
= eſtabliſhment of his ancient authority, reſolved 
to make the late popular diſorders a pretence 
for entirely aboliſhing the privileges of the 


Netherlands. In the execution of this deſign, 


1 he employed Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of 


Alva, who having been educated in the army, 
. imagined, 
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imagined, that no meaſures could ſubſiſt be · 
tween prince and ſubject, but thoſe of rigid 
command and implicit obedience. In 1568 


this general conducted, from Italy to the Ne- 
| therlands, a powerful body of veteran Spani- 


ards, and ſoon filled the Flemings with terror 
and conſternation, It does not belong to this 
hiſtory to enter into the particulars of the bar- 
barities exerciſed by Alva; it 1s ſufficient to 
ſay, that all the. privileges of the Flemings, 
the gift of ſeveral princes, and which they had 
inherited for many ages, were openly and ex- 
2280 aboliſhed; arbitrary and ſanguinary tri- 

unals were erected; the counts Egmont and 
Horn, notwithſtanding their paſt ſervices, were 
brought to the ſcaffold; multitudes of all ranks 


were thrown into priſon, and thence delivered 


over to the executioner; and in ſpite of the 


peaceable ſubmiſſion of the people, nothing 
was heard of but confiſcations, impriſonments, 


Elizabeth equally diſpleaſed at the extermi- 
nation of the Proteſtants, and the erection of 
ſo arbitrary a military power in her neighbour- 
hood, afforded protection to all the Flemiſh 
exiles who ſheltered themſelves in her domi- 


nions; and they being celebrated for their ſkill 


in the arts, ſhe reaped the advantage of intro- 
ducing ſome uſeful manufactures, before un- 
known in England. Foreſeeing that Alva's 
tyranny could not long ſubſiſt, without exci- 
ting violent commotions, ſhe ventured to inſult 


him. Some Genoeſe merchants had contracted 


with Philip to tranſport four hundred thouſand 
5 crowns 


: 
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crowns into Flanders, and the veſfels in which 
this money was embarked, after being attacked 
in the channel by ſome privateers, fitted out 
by the French Proteſtants, had taken ſhelter in 
Plymouth and Southampton; when the queen 
finding that it was the property of the Genoeſe 
it | merchants, ſhe took poſſeſſion of it as a loan, 
and thus deprived the duke of Alva of this 
ſum, in the time of his greateſt neceſſity. Al- 
va, in revenge, ſeized all the Engliſh mer- 
| chants in Flanders, threw them into priſon, 
and confiſcated their effects. This the queen 
, PF retaliated on the Spaniſh and Flemiſh mer- 

chants, and allowed all the Engliſh leave to 
make repriſals on the ſubjects of Philip. But 
though theſe differences were afterwards accom- 
modated by treaty, and reparations mutually 
made to the merchants, nothing could repair 
the loſs which the Spaniſh government in the 
Netherlands ſuffered from this well-timed blow. 
Alva wanting money, and dreading the mutiny 
of his troops, to whom he owed great arrears, 
'S impoſed on the people, by his arbitrary will, 
the moſt ruinous taxes: the people refuſed 
compliance: the duke had recourſe to his uſual 
expedient: of hanging; and thus matters be. 
tween the Spaniards and Flemings were brought 
nearly to the laſt extremity, | 
All Elizabeth's enemies ſought for revenge 
by ſupporting the pretenſions of the queen of 
Scots; and Alva ſoon opened a ſecret inter- 
'F courſe with that princeſs. Rodolphi, a Flo- 
rentine merchant, who had managed all the 
© intrigues of the court of Rome with m Ca- 
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tholic nobility and gentry, had, at the diſco- 
very of the duke of Norfolk's intrigues with 
Mary, been thrown into priſon, but ſoon after 
recovered his liberty. He had formed a ſcheme, 
in concert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, fot 
ſubverting the government, by a domeſtic in. 
ſurrection, and a foreign invaſion ; and having 


communicated his project by letter to Mary, he 


found that it met with her approbation. The 
chief ſource of their hopes was the great num- 
ber of diſcontented Catholics, and the multi- 
tude of indigent gentry, chiefly younger bro- 
thers, who having no proſpe& of a livelihood 
ſuitable to their birth, were ready to engage in 
any deſperate enterprize. To inſpire life and 
courage into theſe malecontents, it was neceſ- 


© ſary to have ſome great nobleman at their head; 


and none appeared to r and the biſho 
of Roſs, who engaged in all theſe intrigues, ſa 
roger as the duke of Norfolk. 

his nobleman had indeed promiſed, on his 
being releaſed from the Tower, to drop all in- 


- tercourſe with the queen of Scots ; but findin 
+ that he had loſt Elizabeth's confidence, an 


that he was ſtill, in ſome degree, reſtrained 
from his liberty, he was tempted, by his impa- 
tience, to renew his correſpondence with Ma- 
Ty. That queen again conſented to marry him ; 


and the duke engaged to eſpouſe her cauſe ; and 


his remorſe gradually diminiſhing, he entered 

into the moſt criminal enterprizes. Rodolphi 

propoſed that the duke of Alva ſhould, on 

ſome pretence, aſſemble a great number of 

ſhips, in the ports of the Wen, «rs 
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ſhould thence come over to England with a 
body of four thouſand horſe and fix thouſand 
foot, which ſhould land at Harwich; where, 
being joined by the duke of Norfolk and his 
friends, they ſhould march directly to London, 
and oblige the queen to agree to whatever con- 
ditions they ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her, 
which .muſt have at laſt ended in dethroning 
her. 

The vigilance of Cecil, who had now the 
title of lord Burleigh, was not ſufficient to diſ- 
cover this conſpiracy; but another attempt, di- 
ligently traced, led to the knowledge of every 
circumſtance. Mary wanted-to ſend a ſum of 
money to lord Herries, for the uſe of her party 
in Scotland; on which Norfolk engaged to 
have it delivered to Banniſter, one of his ſer- 
vants in the north, who was to find ſome me- 
thod of conveying it to lord Herries, This mo- 
ney he entruſted to a ſervant who was not in the 
ſecret, telling him that the bag contained a 
ſum of money in filver, which he was to deli- 
ver with a letter to Banniſter :+ but the ſervant 
imagining, from the weight and ſize of the bag, 


3 that it was full of gold, carried the letter to 
Burleigh, who immediately ordered Banniſter, 


Barker, and Hickford, the duke's ſecretary, to 


15 be arreſted and ſtrictly examined; and on their 
being put to the torture, they conſeſſed the 


whole truth; and as Hickford, though he had 


J been ordered to burn all the papers relating to 


theſe tranſactions, had concealed them under 


che matts o ſthe duke's chamber, and under the 


tiles of the houſe, theſe were diſcovered, and 
Vor. VIII. . produced 
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produced full evidence againſt his maſter. Nor- 


folk, who had not the leaſt idea of the diſcove- 
ries made by his ſervants, was brought before 


the council; and though perſuaded to atone for 


his guilt by an ingenuous confeſſion, he per- 
ſiſted in denying every 1 laid to his charge. 
The queen declared, that if he would give 5 
this proof of his ſincere repentance, ſhe would 

ardon all his former offences ; buton her finding 

im obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the Tower, 
and ordered him to be brought to his trial. 


The biſhop of Roſs, who before this diſcovery 
had been committed to cuſtody, refuſed to an- 


ſwer interrogatories ; but being informed of 
the confeſſion made by the duke of Norfolk's 
ſervants, he made a full diſcovery : thus that 
nobleman's guilt was, by his evidence, fully 
confirmed ; and he being tried by a jury of 


_ twenty-five peers, was unanimouſly 


guilty. | | 885 
The queen, however, heſitated, with re- 
ſpect to the execution of Norfolk : ſhe twice 
ſigned a warrant for that N and as often 
revoked it; and though her miniſters and 
counſellors urged her to uſe rigour, the ſtill ap- 
peared irreſolute and undetermined. At leng 
after heſitating four months, a parliament was 
aſſembled ; and the commoas addrefling her, in 
ſtrong terms, for the execution of the duke, ſhe 
conſented, and he was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, where he ſuffered with great fortitude ; 


and though he cleared himſelf of any diſloyal q 
intentions againſt the queen's authority, he ac- 
knowledged the juſtice of the ſentence 44 ö 


e 
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2X Spain to invade England. 
to juſtify kerſelf from theſe charges, either by 
denying the facts, or laying the blame on 
XX others : but Elizabeth was far from being ſa · 
tisfied with her apology ; and the parliament 
was ſo exaſperated againſt her, that the com- 


n 
which he ſuffered. A few months after, the 
earl of Northumberland being delivered vp by 
the regent of Scotland, was alſo brought to the 
ſcaffold for his rebellion, $128 FE 

Mary was either the occaſion or the, cauſe of 
all theſe diſturbances; but being a ſovereign. 
princeſs, who might think herſelf entitled to 
make uſe of every expedient to recover her li- 
berty, Elizabeth did not yet chuſe to proceed 
to extremities againſt her, She however ſent 
lord Delawar, Sir Thomas Bromley, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and Dr. Wilſon, to expoſtulate with 
ner, and to demand ſatisfaction for the various 
parts of her paſt conduct: particularly her aſ- 
ſuming the arms of England; her allowing her 
friends to give her the title of queen of that 
kingdom; her refuſing to ratify the treaty of 


Edinburgh; her intending to marry Norfolk, 


without the queen's conſent; her being con- 


J | cerned in the northern rebellion 3 her procuring 
the pope's bull of excommunication ;- and her 


engaging Rodolphi to prevail on the king, of 
Mary endeavoured 


mons petitioned for her being immediately 
tried and executed: in this petition they made 
uſe of ſome arguments drawn from reaſon and 
the law of nations; but laid the chief ſtreſs on 


1 | paſſages and examples from the Old Teſtament, 


In this the houſe proceeded further than Eliza- 
| I 2 beth 


| 
4 


1 
9 


that his friends, who were ſa 
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beth intended, and therefore that princeſs ſent 
to put a ſtop to their proceedings in relation 
to the queen of Scots. 5 By 
Though Elizabeth was unwilling to carry 
matters to | extremities againft Mary, ſhe was 
alarmed at her reſtleſs ſpirit, extenſive intereſt, 
and cloſe connection with Spain; and thought 
it neceſſary to encreaſe the ſtrictneſs of her con- 
finement, and to change her conduct with re. 
ſpe& to Scotland, which ſtill remained in a 
ſtate of confuſion. Kirkaldy of Grange, who 


commanded Edinburgh caſtle, had declared for 
Mary ; and the lords of that party had taken 


poſſeſſion of the capital, and made war on the 


regent. By an unexpected inroad, they had 


ſeized that nobleman at 1 when finding 
ly 


caſtle, would probably reſcue him, they in- 


ſtantly murdered him. The earl of Marre, 
who was choſen regent in his room, found the 
ſame difficulties to encounter in the government, 
and was therefore glad to accept of the media- 


tion offered by the French and Engliſh ambaſ- 


ſadors, and to conclude a truce with the queen's 


party on equal terms. But Marre dying ſoon 
after, Morton was choſen regent; and Elizabeth 
now reſolving to exert herſelf more effectually 
in the ſupport of the Proteſtant party, which 
ſhe had always favoured, ſent Sir Henry Kil- 
legrew ambaſſador. to Scotland, who found 
Mary's partizans ſo intimidated, by the diſco- 
very of Norfolk's conſpiracy, that they were 


glad to ſubmit to the king's authority, and to 
accept of a pardon for all their paſt offences. 


On 


ing from the 


"ELIZABETH. ror 
On theſe conditions the moſt conſiderable of 


Mary's friends laid down their arms. 'The 
garriſon of Edinburgh caſtle alone continued 


refractory; Kirkaldy flattering himſelf with 


the hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from the kings 
of France and Spain. Elizabeth, alarmed at 
this, and no longer unwilling to make an 
entire breach with the queen of Scots, or- 
dered Sir William Drury, governor of Ber- 
wick, to march with ſome troops and artillery 
to Edinburgh, and to lay ſiege to the caſtle, 
The garriſon ſoon ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
and Kirkaldy being delivered into the hands of 

his countrymen, was tried, condemned, and 
executed. Scotland now ſubmitted entirely to 


the regent ; and for a long time gave no far» 


ther inquietude to the queen of England. 
In France, 'the admiral, the queen of Na- 


varre, and all the reformed, began to place 


their utmoſt confidence in the treacherous pro- 
feflions and careſſes of the French court. Eli. 
zabeth herſelf, notwithſtanding her great pene. 
tration, did not entertain the leaſt diſtruſt of 
Charles's ſincerity. Pleaſed at finding her ene- 


mies of the houſe of Guile deprived of all au- 


thority, and obſerving the growing animoſity 
between the French and Spaniſh monarchs, ſhe, 
on the eleventh of April, 1572, concluded an 
offenſive alliance with the former, and confi- 
dered this as an invincible ſecurity to her throne; 
while Walſingham, ber ambaſſador, ſent her the 
moſt ſatisfactory accounts, by every courier, of 
that perſidious prince's honour and fidelity. 


* In 
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In order to ſtifle the jealouſy of the Proteſt - 
ants, and more particularly of their leaders, 
Charles offered his ſiſter Margaret in mar- 
riage to Henry, prince of Navarre. Coligni, 
with all the confiderable nobility, flocked to 
Paris, to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe nup- 
. tials, which it was hoped would finally put a 
period to the bloody animoſity which ſubſiſted 
between the Papiſts and Proteſtants, The 
queen of Navarre was, however, poiſoned, by 
orders of the court, and the admiral dangerouſ- 
ly wounded by an affaſlin : yet Charles was ſtill 
able, by redoubling his diflimulation, to re- 
tain the Proteſtants in their fatal ſecurity; till 
on the evening of the twenty- fourth of Auguſt, 
a ſew days after the marriage, the ſignal was 
given for a general maſlacre of the Proteſtants ; 
and the king himfelf, in perſon, led the way 
in theſe horrid aſſaſſinations. The hatred long 
entertained by the Parifians againft the refor- 
med, made them ſecond the fury of the court; 
and people of every condition, age, and ſex, 
ſuſpected of _— any inclination to that reli. 
gion, were involvedin undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The 
admiral, Teligni his ſon-in-law, Rochefou- 
cault, Lavardin, Piles, Soubize and Pardaillon, 
who, during the late wars, had diftinguiſhed 
themſelves by the moſt heroic actions, were 
butchered without reſiſtance; the ſtreets of Pa- 
ris flowed with blood; and the people, Kill 
unſatiated with their cruelty, as if repining 
that death had ſaved the victims from the far- 
ther effects of their malice, exerciſed all the 
rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 3 
25 ea 
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dead bodies. In this maſſacre, about five hun- 
dred perſons of rank periſhed in Paris, and 
near ten thouſand of inferior condition. Or- 
ders were inſtantly diſpatched. to all the pro- 
vinces for a like general murder of the Pro- 
teſtants; and in Lyons, Rouen, and many 
other cities, the people emulated the fury of 
the capital. The duke of Guiſe had even pro- 
poſed the murder of the king of Navarre and 
the prince of Conde; but Charles, pleaſed 
with the king of Navarre's amiable manners, 
and hoping — theſe young princes would be 
eaſily converted to the Catholic faith, ſpared 
; their lives, though he obliged them to purchaſe 
0 their ſafety by ſeeming to change their religion. 
Too give a colour to this barbarous perſidy, 
Charles pretended, that he had ſuddenl dere 
ed a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize his 
perſon, which had obliged him to proceed to 
this ſeverity againſt them, for his own defence. 
He now ſent to order Fenelon; his ambaſſador 
in England, to demand an audience, and to 
give an account of this tranſaction. That mi- 
niſter, being a man of probity, abhorred the 
treachery and cruelty of his maſter; and made 
no ſcruple of declaring, that he was now aſhas 
med to bear the name of a Frenchman ;- yet he 
was obliged to comply with his orders, and to 
make uſe of the above apology. He met with 
a reception from all the courtiers, which he 
was ſenſible his maſter's conduct well deſerved. 
The ſolemnity of bis audience was moſt awful 
and affecting. On every face ſat melancholy 
and ſorrow /: perfect ſilence reigned through the 


royal 
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royal apartments: the courtiers and ladies were 
ranged on each ſide, in deep mourning, and al- 
lowed him to paſs, without affording him one 
ſalute or favourable look, till he was admitted 
to the queen, who received him with more eaſe, 
and heard his apology, without diſcovering any 
viſible ſigns of indignation. She then ſaid, 
that though, on the firſt rumour of this dread- 
ful affair, ſhe had been filled with aſtoniſh- 
ment, that ſo many brave men and loyal ſub- 
jects, who placed their ſecurity on the faith of 
their ſovereign, ſhould have been ſo ſuddenly 
and ſo barbarouſly butchered, ſhe had hitherto + 
ſuſpended her judgment, till ſhe had received 
more certain information : that though the ac - 
count he had given, if true, might alleviate, 
it would not remove the blame of the king's 
counſellors, or juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of 
their proceedings: that the ſame force which, 

without reſiſtance, had maſſacred ſo many de- 
fenceleſs men, might eaſily have ſecured their 
perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, 
which would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent 
from the guilty : that it was more worthy of a 
ſovereign to reſerve the ſword of juſtice in his 
own hands, .than to commit it to bloody mur- 
derers, who being the declared and mortal ene- 
mies of the perſons accuſed, employed it with- 
out mercy, ahd without diſtinction; that if 
theſe ſentiments. were juſt, even ſuppoſing the 
conſpiracy of the Proteſtants to be real, how 
much more were they ſo, if that crime was a 
mere calumny of 'their enemies, invented for 
their ruig and deſtruction? That if, upon en- 
quiry, 
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uiry, the innocence of theſe unhappy vidims 
thould afterwards appear, it was the king's 
duty to turn his vengeance on their defamers, 
who had thus cruelly abuſed his confidence, 
murdered ſo many of his brave ſubjects, and 
endeavoured to cover him with infamy and diſ- 
honour : and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould 
judge of his intentions by his future conduct; 
and in the mean time ſhould act as the ambaſla- 


dor deſired, and rather pity than blame his 


maſter for the cruel extremities to which he had 
been carried, . | 
Elizabeth was now fully ſenſible of her own 
dangerous ſituation. She ſaw, in the maſſacre 
of Paris, the reſult of that general conſpiracy 
formed for the deſtruction of the Proteſtants ; 
and knew that ſhe herſelf, as the head and pro- 
tectreſs of their religion, was expoſed to the 
utmoſt reſentment and fury of the bigots of the 
other communion, The violence and cruelty 
of the Spaniards, in the Netherlands, appear- 
ed to be another branch of the ſame conſpira- 
cy; and as Charles and Philip, who were 
nearly allied in bigotry, perfidy, and barba- 
rity, now laid aſide their pretended quarrels, 
and profeſſed the moit entire friendſhip for 
each other, ſhe had reaſon to dread the effects 
of their united councils. The duke of Guiſe 
and his family, whom Charles, in order to de- 
ceive Coligni, had kept at a diſtance, had 
now obtained an open and entire aſcendant in 
the court of France ; and ſhe was ſenſible, that 
from perſonal, as well as political reaſons, ., 


theſe princes were her implacable enemies. 
Beſides 
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Beſides the queen of Scots, their near relation 
and cloſe confederate, was a pretender to her 

| throne; and though detained in cuſtody, was 
| _ actuated by a reſtleſs ſpirit ; and beſides her fo- 
| reign allies, had numerous and zealous partt- 
zans in the heart of her kingdom. Theſe rea- 
| | ſons induced Elizabeth to liſten to the profeſ- 
| ſions of friendſhip ſtill made to her by the 
French monarch ; and even to allow the ne- 

| gocĩations to be renewed for her marriage with 
| Charles's third brother, the duke of Alencon ; 
thoſe with the duke of Anjou, havin | 


already broken off, In the mean time Wers 1 
3 for the attack with which ſhe ſeemed to | 
e threatened, from the united power and vio-ẽ 
lence of her enemies of the church of Rome.” 
She fortißed Portſmouth, fitted out her fleet, 
exerciſed her militia, ſtrove to encreaſe her po - 
| pularity with her ſubjects, and renewed her al- 
| liancewiththe German princes, who were equal. 
ly alarmed at theſe treacherous and ſanguinary | 
meaſures. 
| Though Elizabeth took ſuch care to avoid 
| coming to extremities with Charles, her great- 
eft ſecurity ſtill aroſe from the reſiſtance of his 
Proteſtant ſubje&s. Thoſe who lived near the 
| frontiers, on receiving the firſt news of the 
maſſacre of Paris, fled into England, Germa- 
| ny, and Swiſſerland; where, exciting the com- 
9 


- x 


paſſion and indignation of the Proteſtants, they 
prepared to return into France, with encreaſed 
forces and redonbled zeal, to revenge the trea- 

| cherous. ſlaughter of their brethren. Thoſe 

E | who refided in the middle of the kingdom, fled 

| . to 
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to the neareſt garriſons poſſeſſed by the Pro- 


teſtants; and having found that no faith could 
be given to capitulations, "reſolved to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity. Thus the 
people which Charles had expected to extirmi- 
nate at one blow, had ſoon an army of eigh- 
teen thouſand men, and were in poſſeſſion of 
above a hundred cities, caſtles, or fortreſſes, 
in different parts of the kingdom ; and at the 
ſame time, that prince was threatened with be- 
ing invaded by all the other Proteſtants in Eu- 
rope. To ſuch a pitch of reſentment were the 
nobility and gentry of England. raiſed, that 
they offered to levy an army of twenty thou» 
ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, to tranſ- 
port them into France, and to maintain them 
{ix months at their own expence : but Eliza- 
beth, cautious of enflaming the quarrel be- 
tween the two religions, retuſed her conſent. 
The German princes, however, forwarded the 
levies made by the Proteſtants ; and the young 
prince of . Conde, eſcaping from court, and 
placing himſelf at the head of theſe troops, 
prepared to invade France. The king of Na- 
varre, the duke of Alengon, the family of 
Montmorency, and many conſiderable perſogs 
even among the Catholics, diſpleaſed with the 
meaſures of the court, favoured the progreſs 
of the hugonots. Charles, inſtead of re- 
penting of the cruelties he had committed, 


called aloud for new feverities; nor could the 


mortal diſeaſe with which he was afflicted mo- 
derate the rage of his bigotry. He died with - 
out male- iſſue, on the zoth of May 1574, at 
ITE g tmwenty- 
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twenty-five years of age, after having diſtin- 
iguiſhed himſelf by a mixture of diſſimplation 
and ferocity, of quick reſentment, and unre- 


lenting cruelty. | 
Some time before, Henry, duke of Anjou, 


had been elected king of Poland; but he no 


ſooner heard of his brother's death, than he 
haſted to take poſſeſſion of the crown of France; 
and found every thing there in the greateſt diſ- 
order. The people were divided into two re- 
ligious parties; and as all faith had been vio- 
lated, and every degree of moderation baniſh- 
ed, it ſeemed impoſſible to unite them. Each 
of theſe parties was devoted to leaders, whoſe 


commands had more authority, than thoſe of 


the ſovereign; the Catholics being entirely 
conducted by the councils of Guiſe and his fa- 
mily. Henry had laid a ſcheme for reſtoring 
his own authority, by acting as umpire be- 
tween them, and reducing both to a depen- 
dence upon himſelf. He poſſeſſed all the diſſi- 
mulation neceſſary on this occaſion ; but being 
deficient in underſtanding, vigour, and appli- 
cation; inſtead of acquiring a ſuperiority over 
both parties, he loſt their confidence, and taugt 
each of them to adhere ſtil! more cloſely to their 
particular leaders. The Proteſtants, in 1576, 
obtained the aſſiſtance of a German army, un- 
der prince Caſimer, and the prince of Conde ; 
and received ſtill greater ſtrength, from the 
credit and perſonal virtues of the king of Na- 
varre, who had fled from court, and now 
placed himſelf at their head. Henry entered 
into a treaty with them, and granted a peace 
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the two ſes on the moſt advantageous con- 
itions. This was the fifth general peace con- 
cluded with the reformed ; yet it was no more 
ſincere, on the part of the court, than any of 
the former ; though it diſguſted the Catholics, 
and particularly the duke of Guiſe; who, 
from thence, took occaſion to reduce his party 
into a more regular body, by laying the foun- 
dations of the famous League, which, without 
paying any regard to the royal authority, was 
levelled at the entire ſuppreſſion of thoſe who 
were ſtigmatized with the name of Hugonots. 
Henry, in order to divert the force of the 
league 4 himſelf. and to prevent its ſucceſs 
againſt the Proteſtants, declared himſelf the 
bead of that ſeditious confederacy, and took 
the field as leader of the Catholics ; but after 
ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a. 
new peace, which, thcugh leſs favourable to 
the Proteſtants than the former, gave no ſatis- 
faction to their enemies. His moderation was 
ſuſpected by both parties, and each continued 
to fortify itſelf againſt a breach, which, it was 
foreſeen, would ſpeedily enſue. 4s i 
The king then hoped 'to allure the nation 


into a love of pleaſure and.repoſe ; but being 


himſelf caught in the ſnare, he ſunk into dif- | 
ſoluteneſs and indolence. Inſtead of advanc- 
ing ſuch perſons of ability and character as 
were poſſeſſed of the greateſt moderation, he 
placed his entire confidence on young agree- 
able favourites; who being unable to prop his 
ſinking authority, encreaſed the general odium 
againſt his adminiſtration. The public bur 
Vor. VIII. K | tnens 
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thens were encreaſed by his profuſe liberality 3 


and the uncontrouled animoſity of parties, ad- 
ded to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered peace 
more calamitous, than even an open ſtate of 
domeſtic war. The artifices of Henry were 
too refined to ſucceed, and too frequent to be 
concealed ; and the plain avowed conduct of 
the king of Navarre on the one ſide, and that 
of the ** of Guiſe on the other, by degrees 
drew the generality of the nation to join one 
or the other of theſe great leaders. 
Elizabeth, beſides employing, on every oc- 
caſion, her good offices in favour of the Pro- 
teſtants, had expended conſiderable ſums in 
levying the army of Germans, conducted into 
France by the prince of Conde and prince Ca- 
ſimer; and notwithſtanding her negociations 
with that court, always conſidered her own in- 


_ tereſt as connected with the depreſſion of the 


houſe of Guiſe, and the proſperity of the 
French Proteſtants. On the other hand, the 
king of Spain had declared himſelf protector 
of the league; and entering into the cloſeſt 
correſpondence with Guiſe, employed all his 


authority in ſupporting his credit; by which 
means he hoped to ſubdue his rebellious ſub- 


jects in the Netherlands, who, he hoped, 
would deſpair of ſucceſs, after the entire ſup- 
preſſion of the French Proteſtants, from whom 
they received great encouragement. 3 

Elizabeth would have been engaged by the 
ſame political views to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed Pro- 
teſtants in the Netherlands, had not Philip's 
great power kept her in awe, and obliged her 
N : 90 
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to preſerve ſome terms of friendſhip with that 
monarch, Hence the Spaniſh ambaſſador, re- 
preſenting that many of the Flemiſh exiles 
took the ſhips of his maſter's ſubjeQs at ſea, 
and diſpoſed of their 2 in the harbours of 
England, the queen denied them an entrance 
into her dominions. This proved extremely 
prejudicial to Philip's intereſt ; for theſe deſ- 
perate exiles, no longer finding any poſlibility 
of ſubfiſtance, attacked Brille, a ſea-port town 
in Holland, and made themſelves maſters of 
the place. Inſtantly the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, enraged by the cruelty, 
oppreſſion, and uſurpation, under which they, 
and all their countrymen, laboured, flew to. 
arms ; and in a few days, the greateſt part of 
Holland and Zealand revolted from the Spa- 
mards' in 1572, and openly declared againſt 
Alva's tyranny. | 
William, prince of Orange, who was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his noble birth, his perſonal vir- 
taes and immenſe wealth, was univerſally con- 
ſidered as the greateſt ſubjeC in thoſe provinces, 
He had, by all regular and dutiful means, op- 
poſed the progreſs of the Spaniſh uſurpations; 
and when Alva conducted his army into the 
Netherlands, had wiſely fled from the danger 
with which he was threatened, and retired to 
his paternal eſtate and dominions in Germany. 
Alva cited him to appear before his tribunal, | 
condemned him in his abſence, and confiſcated 
his large poſſeſſions in the Netherlands. In re- 
turn, the prince of Orange levied an army of 
German Proteſtants, and attempted to reſtore 
X KA 95 the 
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the liberty of the Flemings ; but was repulſed 
by Alva and his veteran Spaniards. However, 


the revolt of Holland and Zealand, which he 


had formerly commanded, and where he was 
much beloved, induced him again to leave his' 
retreat. He now prevailed on the revolted 
towns to unite into x league, and inflamed the 
inhabitants, by exciting their religious zeal, 
their love of liberty, and their reſentment, and 
from theſe motives exhorted them to endure the 


_ utmoſt extremities, in defence of their civil 


and religious privileges. Inſpired by this glo- 
rious ſpirit, the inhabitants of Harlem held 
out till they were reduced by famine; and this 
brave defence the Spaniards revenged, by the 
execution of above two thouſand of the citi- 
zens. This inſtance of cruelty filled the Hol- 
landers with rage, mingled with deſpair. At. 
Alcmaer they made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance, 
and having finally repulſed Alva, that tyrant 
ſolicited to be recalled from his government, 
and left the Netherlands .in 1574, boaſting, 

that during the courſe of five years, he had de- 
Iivered into the hands of the executioner eigh- 
teen thouſand of theſe rebellious heretics. | 
Requeſens was ſent from Italy to fill Alva's 
place; but though he was of a milder diſpoſi- 
tion, he was unable to remove the hatred of 
the Hollanders againſt the Spaniſh government, 
and the war was carried on as obſtinately as 
ever, In the fiege of Leyden, the Dutch o- 
pened their ſluices, and the very peaſants were 
active in ruining their fields by an inundation, 
to prevent their falling again under the odious 
| tyranny 
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tyranny of Spain. But the governor, not- 


withſtanding this repulſe, ſtill carried on the 
war. The conteſt appearing extremely un- 
equal between a great monarchy and two 
ſmall provinces, though fortified by nature, 
and defended by the invincible courage of the 
inhabitants, the prince of Orange, and the 
ſtates of thoſe provinces, in 1575, ſent the 
moſt humble ſupplications to Elizabeth, offer- 
ing her the ſovereignty of their country, on 
condition of her employing her power in their 
defence. : | 

Though there were many powerful motives 
that might have induced Elizabeth to accept 
of this offer, yet this princeſs, whoſe ambition 
was confined to the preſervation of the tran- 
quility of her own dominions, foreſeeing, that 
an open war with Spain, would be the conſe- 
quence of her accepting the dominion of theſe 
provinces, and that after taking the inhabitants 
under her protection, ſhe could never after 
wards, in honour, abandon them, poſitively 
refuſed the proffered ſovereignty ; but told the 


ambaſſadors, that in return for the good will 


ſhewn her by the prince of Orange and the 
fates, ſhe would endeavour to procure an a- 
greement for them on the moiſt reaſonable 
terms. She accordingly ſent an ambaſſador to 
Philip for that purpoſe ; but though he ſeem- 
ed to take her remonſtrances in good part, 


the war was continued with the ſame rage as 
© | before. | 


In the mean time Requeſens, the governor, 


= died ſuddenly; when the Spaniſh troops being 


K 3 diſcon- 
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diſcontented for want of pay, broke into a ſu- 
rious mutiny, and committed the greateſt dif 
orders. They ſacked and pillaged the cities 
of Maeſtricht and Antwerp, murdered many 
of the inhabitants, and threatened the other 
cities with making them ſuffer the ſame fate. 
This induced all the. provinces, except Luxem- 
burgh, to unite for their mutual defence, and 
to call in the prince, of Re and the Hol» 
landers, as their protectors. By common a» 
ment, a treaty was now formed, called the 
acification of Ghent, in which they flipulat- 
ed to unite in driving away the foreign troops, 
and in the reſtoration of their ancient liber- 
ties. Don John of Auftria, Philip's natural 
brother, was appointed governor ; and find- 
ing, on his arrival at Luxemburg, that the 
Kates had ſo fortified themſelyes, and that the 
Spaniſh troops were ſo divided by their ſitua- 
tion, that there was no poſſibility of reſiſtance, 
he conſented to the terms required, and the 
Spaniards were ſent out of the country. | 
- Theſe provinces ſeemed now to breathe a 
little from their calamities.z but an entire 
could not eaſily be ſettled, while the king of 
Spain was governed by the. thirſt of revenge, 
and the Flemings were agitated with rcſent- 
ment, for their paſt injuries, and with fear of 
Future ones. Don John, who was animated 
by the ſucceſs which had attended him in his 
youth, and was inflamed with ambition, had 
formed a plan for marrying the queen of Scots, 
And acquiring, in her right, the dominion both 
of England and Scotland. Ng +09: 
new 
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knew his intentions, and had obſerved, from 
the union of gs gar expo that they would 
make a long and vigorous defence again 
Spain, had now no longer any ſcruple to en- 
gage in the protection of their liberties, which 
appeared to be cloſely connected with her own 
ſafety. After ſending them about twenty thou- 
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id ſand pounds to pay their troops, ſhe concluded 
le a treaty with them, in which ſhe agreed to 
"i ſupply them with a thouſand horſe, and five 
he thouſand foot, at the charge of the Flemings 3 
it» and to lend them a hundred thouſand pounds 


upon the bonds of ſome of the moſt confide- 
rable towns of the Netherlands; for her bein 
repaid within the year. It was alſo ſtipulated, 
that the commander of the Engliſh army ſhould 
be admitted into the council of the ſtates 2 
that they ſhould enter into no league without 
her conſerit : that ſhe ſhould be arbitrator in 
any difference that aroſe among them; and 
that if any prince ſhould attempt hoſtilities 
againft her, they ſhould ſend an army to her 
aſſiſtance, equal to that ſhe employed in their 
defence. * 
One of Elizabeth's inducements for entering 
into this treaty with the ſtates, was to prevent 
their throwing themſelves into the arms of 
France; and her ambaſſador was ordered to 
repreſent this to the king of Spain as her ſole 
motive. Philip, however, ſtill continued to 
ſupply Don John with money and troops ; who, 
notwithſtanding his being once repulſed at 
Rimenant by the Engliſh, and oppoſed both 
by the army of the ſizes, and by ay 
1 _ HMCr, 
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© fimer, who had conducted to the Netherlands 
a large body of Germans, paid by the queen, 
obtained a conſiderable advantage over the 
Flemings at Gemblours; but in the midſt of 
his proſperity, was cut off by poiſon, given 
him ſecretly, as was ſuſpected, by orders from 
Philip, who dreaded the effects of his ambi- 
tion. The command was then given to the 
E of Parma, who was diſtinguiſhed both 
y his valour and clemency, and now carried on 
the war with the Flemings, e 
England, during theſe years, enjoyed a pro- 
ſound tranquility, while almoſt all the reſt of 
Europe was in great commotion. This was 
chiefly owning to the prudence and vigour of 
the queen's adminiſtration. Religion was the 
capital point on which the political tranſactions 
of that age depended; and the queen's con- 
duct, in this particular, had been hitherto 
much leſs ſevere than that of her predeceſſors. 
She eſtabliſhed no inquiſition into mens bo- 
ſoms; nor did ſhe impaſe the oath of ſupre- 
macy on any, beſides thoſe who received poſts 
of truſt or emolument; and though the exer- 
. ciſe of all religion but the eſtabliſned was pro- 
hibited, the violation of this law, by ſaying 
maſs and receiving the ſacrament in private 
| houſes, was, in many inſtances, connived at. 
The queen appeared more anxious to keep a 
ſtrict band over the Puritans; and when any 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered: a tendency 
to their principles, by omitting the habits or 
ceremonies appointed, by law, ſhe ſhewed a 
determined reſolution to puniſh them by fines 
| | and 
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and deprivation ; though her orders were fre- 
uently eluded, by the 8 theſe per- 
ons received from ſome of her moſt conſidera- 
ble miniſters. Yet ſhe rigidly maintained her 
title of governeſs of the church, and would. 
never permit either the parliament or convoca- 
tion to attempt, without her leave, the leaſt al- 
teration in the eftabliſhed religion. vac 
This princeſs was remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
by her frugality ; which greatly contributed to 
endear her to her ſubjects. Indeed, it was 
ſometimes carried to an extreme, yet it did not 
lead her to amaſs treaſures, but was only uſed. 
to prevent her laying burthens on her people. 
Her ftri& economy enabled her to pay all the 
debts. which ſhe found due from the crown, 
with their full intereſt; and the ſums which 
ſhe herſelf borrowed in the beginning of her, 
reign T* repaid, which was at that time an; 
unuſual inftance of . honeſty in a ſovereign. 
prince. By theſe means ſhe eſtabliſhed her 
cxedit on ſuch a foundation, that no prince in 
Europe could more readily command any ſum, 
which the public exigencies might require. 
Hence England furniſhes few materials for hiſ- 
tory during her peaceable and uniform govern- 
ment, except the ſmall part ſhe took in foreign 
tranſactions. 3 
The moſt perfect ſecurity Elizabeth enjoyed, 
never exempted her from attention and vigi- 
lance; and theſe diſpoſitions were now excited 
by the affairs of Scotland. The earl of Mor- 
ton had hitherto retained that kingdom in a 
ſtrict alliance with Elizabeth, and had alls 2 
ore 
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Rored the domeſtic tranquility 3 hut in 1 580, 
the nobility began again to break into factions. 
Some inſtances of Morton's avarice diſguſted | 
the people; and the clergy, who complained 
of farther encroachments on their narrow re- 
venues, encreaſed the general diſcontent. The 
regent, who was ſenſible of his dangerous ſitu- 
ation, having dropped ſome -peeviſh expreſ- 
ſions, intimating his willingneſs to reſign, the 
noblemen of the oppoſite party, who were the 
favourites of the young king, laid hold of this, 
and required his refignatien. James was then 
but eleven years of age, yet Morton delivered 
up his authprity into his hands; and the young 
Prince attempted to condutt the adminiftration 
in his own name. The regent at firft retired 
from the court, and — to employ himſelf 
entirely in his domeſtic affairs: but ſoon re- 
turning, acquired an aſcendant in the council; 
and, without reſuming the title of regent, go- 
verned with the ſame authority as before. Up- 
on this, the oppoſite party took arms, under 
the pretence of delivering their king from cap- 
tivity. Queen Elizabeth, however, interpoſed 
by her ambaſſador, and produced a ſeemin 
agreement between the factions; but hugh 
Morton kept poſſeſſion ef the government, his 
enemies were numerous and vigilant, and his 
authority daily more precarious. | | 
Mean while the count d' Aubigney, of the 
houſe of Lenox, who had been born and edu- 
cated in France, appearing .to the duke of 
Guiſe as a proper perſon for detaching James, 
from the Engliſh intereft, and conneQing uin 
| wit 
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Vith bis mother, ſerit him to Stirling, where 
james refided, where he ſoon ingratiated him- 
elf into the young monarch's affections; and 
joining his intereſt with thoſe of James Stuart, 

a man of profligate manners, Who had ac- . 
quired the king's favour ; and; under the ap- 

* pearance of play and amuſement, inſtilled in- 
do the prince's mind new political ſentiments, 
and in particular an inclination to aſſociate his} 
mother. with him in the. adminiſtration of the 
government. Elizabeth alarmed at che danger, 
{ent her ambaſfador to accuſe d Aubigney, wha: 
was now created earl of Lenox, of being at- 
tached to the French, and to warn James 
againſt entertaining ſuch dangerous connec- 
tions. Lenox now finding that the queen had 
& openly declared againſt him, Chg to ruin 
Morton, who was at the head of the Engliſh 

X intereſt. That nobleman was therefore arreſted: 
in council, accuſed of being an accomplice in 

the murder of the late king; and being brought: 
to his trial, was condemned for treaſon. More 
ton confeſſed that the deſign had been commu»: | 
nicated to ham by Bothwell, who pleaded Ma- 

# ry's conſent, and deſired his concurrence ; but 
denied his having ever expreſſed the leaſt appro- 
bation of that crime; and excuſed his canceals 
ing it, by the danger of revealing the ſecret, 
either to Mary, an accomplice in the murder, 
or to Henry, who had not the leaſt degree of 
# reſolution... Elizabeth fent Sir Ihomas Ran- 
dolph to, intercede in Morton's: favour; and 
that ambaſſador engaged, by his perſuaſions, 
the carls of Montroie, Argyle, Glencarne, 
3 | Marre, 
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Marre, and Angus, to enter into a confedera- 
cy for protecting the life of the priſoner, by 
force of arms. The queen alſo endeavoured 
to over-awe the enemies of that nobleman, by 
ordering forces te be aſſembled on the borders; 
but this only ſerved to haſten his execution. 
He was beheaded at Edinburgh, and died with 
that conſtancy and reſolution, by which he had 
been diſtinguiſhed during his whole life, 
Mean while the king of Spain, to revenge 
the aſſiſtance the queen * iven to the Flem- 
ings, ſent a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards 
and Italians into Ireland, where the inkabi- 
tants, being diſcontented with the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and alienated from the queen by 
their religious prejudices, were ready to join 
every invader. San Joſepho, who commanded 
this ſmall body, built a fort in Kerry; but be- 
ing beſieged by the earl of Ormond, preſident 
of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by lord 
Gray, the deputy, he ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion ; when Gray, whoſe forces were few in 
number, finding himſelf embarraſſed by his 
having ſo many priſoners, had the barbarity to 
put all the Spaniards: and Italians to the ſword, 
and to hang about fifteen hundred Iriſh: an 
inſtance of inhumanity, which juſtly offended 
the queen. | | 
- Complaints being made of this invaſion 
by the Engliſh ambaſſador, he was anſwered - | 
by like complaints of the piracies committed 
by Francis Drake, a brave ſeaman, who had 
attacked the Spaniards in the New World, 
where they thought themſelves haſty 
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and after taking many prizes, ſailed to the Eaſt 


Indies, and returned to England by the Cape 
of Good Hope; he we bo firſt Engliſhman 
who ſailed round the globe, and the firſt com- 
mander in chief: for Magellan, whoſe ſhip - 

erformed the ſame voyage, died in his paſſage. 
Many apprehending the reſentment of the Spa- 
niards, ſtrove to perſuade the queen, that it 


would be moſt prudent to diſown the enter- 


rize, puniſh Drake, and reſtore the treaſure, 

ut Elizabeth, who admired valour, conferred - 
on him the honour of knighthood, and even 
accepted of a banquet from him at Deptford, 
on board the ſhip which had performed ſo me- 
morable a voyage. 5 
In 1581 a parliament being aſſembled, en- 
acted ſome ſevere ſtatutes for the ſecurity of 
the government, chiefly againſt the attempts 
of the Catholics. Whoever reconciled any 
one to the church of Rome, was declared guil- 


ty of treaſon: ſayin ubjected the prieſt 


to a year's impriſonment, and a fine of a hun- 
dred marks: every one who continued, during 
a month, abſent from church, was to pay a 
fine of twenty pounds: the_uttering of ſlan- 
derous or ſeditious words was, for the firſt of- 
fence, puniſhed with the pillory and loſs of 
ears; and the ſecond offence was declared fe- 


lony : the writing or 3 ſuch words was 


made felony, even on the firſt offence. Theſe 
ſevere laws were owing to ſeminaries founded 
at Douay, Rheims, and Rome, under the di- 
rection of the Jeſuits ; where the Catholics 
ſent their children to be educated, and where 

Vox. VIII. L they 
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they were taught an extreme hatred to 'the 
queen, whom they treated as an uſurper, a he- 
retic, a perſecutor of the orthedox, and as one 
who had been ſolemnly anathematized by the 
holy father: and propoſed ta effeftuate their 
purpoſes againſt her by ſedition, rebellion, and 
ſometimes aſſaſſination. At the fame time 
pope Pius's bull againſt Elizabeth, excited ma- 
ny ſeruples among the people of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion; in abſelving her ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, it commanded them to re- 
fiſt. the queen's, uſurpation, and many of them 
apprehended, that by this clauſe, they were 
obliged, in confcience, to rebel againſt her, 
even though no favourable opportunity offered; 
and that ne dangers or difficulties ought to free 
them from this ind iſpenſible duty. But Cam- 
pion and Parſons, two Jeſuits, being fent over | 
to - mitigate and explain this article, taught 
them, that though the bull was for ever hind. 
4 ing on Elizabeth and her party, the Catholics 

(1 were not obliged to obey it, till the pope ſhould 
1 think proper to require it by a new ſummons. 
| Afterwards Campion was taken op for treaſon - 
| able practices; and being put to the rack, con- 
1 feſſed bis guilt, and was publickly executed. 
This was done at the very time when the duke 
of Anjou was in England; and with the great- 
eſt appearance of ſucceſs, proſecuted his mar- 
riage with the queen. This ſeverity was doubt= | 
leſs intended by the queen to fatisfy her Pro- 
teſtant ſabjects, that whatever meaſures ſhe 
ſhould take, ſhe would ſteadily adhere to the 
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- Alengon, who had been created duke of An- 


jou, had never laid aſide his pretenſions to Eli- 


zabeth; and ſhe, though he was near twenty- 
five years younger than herſelf, and knew her 
only from pictures or deſcriptions, was pleaſed 


with the idea of love and tenderneſs, afforded 


her by his addreſſes. In order to forward his 
ſuit, the duke not only employed his brother's 
ambaſſador, but ſent over Simier, an artful 
man, of an agreeable converſation; who, in- 
ſtead of ſerious political reaſonings, which he 
found hurt his maſter's intereſt, amuſed her 
with gay diſcourſes, on the ſubjeC of love and 
gallantry, and of the tender attachment of his 
maſter, the duke of Anjou; a ſubject which 
ſoon produced great familiarity between them. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who had never before 
been alarmed, and always imagined, that her 
love of dominion would prevail over her incli- 
nation to marriage, began to be apprehenſive 


that ſhe was, at ſaſt, caught in her own ſnare, 


and that the artful encouragement ſhe had given 
to her young ſuitor had, unawares, engaged 
her affections. He therefore took advantage of 
the credulity of the times; and to render Si- 
mier odions, ſpread a report, that he had 
gained an aſcendant over the queen, by incan- 
tations and love potions. In revenge, Simier 
ſtrove to diſcredit Leiceſter, by revealing to the 
queen a ſecret, which none of her courtiers 
dared to diſcover; that he had ſecretly, with - 
out her conſent, married the widow of the earl 


of Eſſex. The queen imagining, that this 


muſt proceed from want of reſpect to her, and 
_ ** that 
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that it was a violation of their mutual attach. 
ment, was ſo provoked, that the threatened to 


ſend him to the Tower. The quarrel between 
Leiceſter and the French agent was carried to 
ſuch a height, that the former was ſuſpected of 
employing a bravo to murder him; and the 
queen thought proper, by proclamation, to' 


take Simier under her protection. When the 


queen was rowed in a barge on the Thames, 
attended by this French agent, and ſome of 
her courtiers, a ſhot was fired, which wounced 
one of the barge- men; but Elizabeth, finding 


that the piece had been diſcharged by accident, 


gave the perſon who fired it his liberty, with- | 


out farther puniſhment. Indeed ſhe was ſo 
far from being apt to entertain ſuſpicions of 
her people, that ſhe often ſaid, that ſhe would 
ive credit to nothing againſt them, which pa-' 
— would not believe of their own children. 
As the duke of Anjou was pleaſed with the 


| 
- i 


accounts he received of Elizabeth's regard for | 


him, he ſecretly paid her a viſit at Greenwich, 
and then departed. Though he had not an 
advantageous figure, it appeared, that he had 
loſt no ground by being perſonally known to 


her; for ſhe ſoon after ordered Burleieh, who 


was now treaſurer; Bedford, Lincoln, Leiceſ- 
ter, Suſſex, Hatton, and ſecretary Walling - 


ham, to concert with the ambaſſadors of France, 


the terms of the intended contract of marri- 


age. On this occafion, Henry had ſent over 
a ſplendid embaſſy ; and as the queen had, in 


a manner, the power of preſcribing what terms 


ſhe pleaſed, the articles were ſoon ſettled. It 


was 


6 


a 25 — | — 
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was agreed, that within ſix weeks after the 
ratification of the articles, the marriage ſhould 


be celebrated; that the duke and his retinue 


ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion; 
that after the marriage, he ſhovld bear the title 
of king, though the adminiſtration ſhould re- 
main ſolely in the queen; that their children 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England ; that 
if there ſhould be two males, the eldeſt, in 
caſe Henry died without ifſue, ſhould be king 
of France, and the younger of England; that 
if there ſhould be but one male, and he ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, he ſhould be 
obliged to reſide in England eight months eve- 


ry two years; that the duke ſhould promote no 


foreigner to any office in England, and that the 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom ſhould be pre- 
ſerved inviolate. of | 
Theſe articles would have opened but a 
gloomy proſpect to the Engliſh, had not the 
of the queen, who was now in her forty- 
niath year, contributed to ally their apprehen- 
fions. She had proceeded farther in this af- 
fair than could be juſtified by principles of po- 
licy; but was not yet determined to carry 
matters to a final concluſion. Soon after, ſhe 
ſent Walſingham as ambaſſador: to France, in 
order to form cloſer conneQions with Henry ; 
and to enter into an offenſive and defenſive 
league againſt the encreaſing power and dan-- 
gerous uſurpations of Spain; and in her in- 
ſtructions, the confined Walſingham to nego- 
ciate on the conditions of a mutual alliance: 
between England and France. Henry ſub-- 
t — 4$ mitted, 
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mitted, with reluctance, to hold eonferenees n 
that ſubject; but Walſingham had no ſooner | 
begun to ſettle the conditions of this alliance, 


than he was informed, that the queen, fore- 


ſeeing that this confederacy would produce hoſ- 
tilities with Spain, had declared, that ſhe 
would prefer the marriage with the war, before 
the war without the marriage. The court of 
France, pleaſed with this change of reſolution, 
inſtantly broke off the conferences relating to 


the alliance, and opened a negociation ſor the 


marriage. Matters had, however, not long 
proceeded in this train, before the queen again 
declared for the alliance, in preference to the 
marriage; and Walſingham was ordered to re · 
new the conferences on that ſubject. But bee 
fore he had leiſure to bring this point to matu- 
rity, ſhe interrupted him by a new change of 
reſolution ; and both the court of France, and 
the weſt of the queen's miniſters, were 

with amazement, and doubted where this con» 
teſt between ambition and love would at laſt 
terminate. | | 
The French king had allowed Anjou to em- 
brace the protection of the ſtates of the Nether- 
lands; and had ſecretly ſupplied him with men 
and money for that purpoſe : the duke alſo ex- 
peed ſome money from Elizabeth, to enable 
him to open the campaign in Flanders. The 
queen, though her frugality made her long re- 
luctant, being at laſt ſenſible that this ſupply 


was neceſlary, after much heſitation ſent him 


a preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns, which 
enabled him to take the field againſt the * 
1 0 


5 
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9 in which England will be ſwallowed by the 


Aer e tay 
of Parma, and to raiſe the ſiege of Cam- 
bray : after which, the ſtates chuſing him go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, he put his army 
into winter quarters, and came to England, 
in order to proſecute his ſuit to the queen. 
His reception gave him hopes, that ſhe had 
now ſurmounted all her ſeruples, and was at 
laſt determined to make choice of him for her 
huſband, Du ing the pomp attending the ani- 
verſary of her coronation, ſhe had a long and 
intimate diſcourſe with him, and was aſter. 
wards ſeen to take a ring from her finger, and 
to put it upon his. All the ſpectators imme- 
diately concluded, that ſhe had given him a 

romiſe of marriage, and was willing to make 
it public. The ambaſſador from the ſtates in- 
ſtantly diſpatched a letter to them, to let them 


know this great event; and the inhabitants of 
Antwerp, who, as well as the other Flemings, 
conſidered the queen as a kind of tutelor deity, 


expreſſed their joy by bone-fires, and the diſ- 
charge of their great guns. About the fame 
time Stubbs, a gentleman 'of Lincoln's Inn, 
Publiſhed a book, which he intitled, the Gulph 


French marriage; for which, being appre- 


bended and proſecuted by the queen's order, 


/ | he was ſentenced to loſe his right hand as a 


hbeller. This crael ſentence was executed on 
a ſcaffold at Weſtminſter ; when ſuch was his 
conſtancy and loyalty, that his hand was no 
fooner cut off, than he took his hat off with 


: 1 the other, and waving it over his head, cried 
with a loud voice, God fave the queen. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's thus openly 
diſcovering her attachment to the duke of An- 
jou, her ambition and prudence filled her 
mind with doubt and hefitation, Almoſt all 
her courtiers diſcovered an extreme averſion to 
the marriage; and the ladies of her bed-cham- 
ber did not ſcruple to oppoſe her 'reſolution 
with very warm remonſtrances. Among the 
other enemies to the match was Sir Philip 
Sidney, one of the moſt accompliſhed young 
gentlemen of the age, who wrote her a letter, 
in which he diſſauded her from her preſent re- 
ſolution with great force of reaſoning, and ele · 
gance of expreſſion. He obſerved, that the 
ſecurity of her government entirely depended 

on the affections of her Proteſtant ſubjects, 
whom ſhe could not more effectually diſguſt, 
than by marrying a prince who was brother to 
the cruel and perfidious Charles, who had 
himſelf embrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent and defenceleſs Proteſtants : that her 
mortal enemies, the Catholics, believing that 
ſhe had uſurped the crown, and was lawfully 
depoſed by the pope's bull of excommunica- 
tion, wanted only a head to conduct their en- 
terprizes ; and he herſelf was raſhly ſupply- 
ing them with one, by giving to a prince who, 
by his education, was zealouſly attached to 
that communion, an intereſt in the kingdom : 
that France would ſupply him with partizans, 
dangerous to a people long unuſed to war: 
that as the duke was of a reſtleſs and turbulent 
ſpirit, and had often violated his loyalty to his 
elder brother, the French king, there was no 
| 8 room 
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room to hope, that he would paſſively ſubmit 


to a woman whom he might, in quality of huſ- 


4 band, think he had a right to command: that 


the plain and honourable path, which ſhe had 
followed of cultivating the affections of her 
people, had hitherto rendered her reign ſecure 
and happy ; and the ſame invincible rampart 
was ſtill able to protect and defend her; and 
that her own prudence, without either aid or 
aſſiſtance, would be able to baffle all the ef- 
forts of her moſt malignant enemies. Theſe, 


and ſome other reflections equally concluſive, 


filled the queen with great anxiety ; and ſhe 
paſſed ſeveral _ without ſleep. At length 
her prudence and' ambition prevailing over her 
temporary inclinations, ſhe ſent for the duke 
of Anjou, and had a long conference with him 


© in private. He, on his leaving her, expreſſed 


great diſguſt; and throwing away the ring ſhe 
had given him, curſed the mutability of wo- 
men. He ſoon after went over to his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands ; and loſing the con- 
fidence of the ſtates, by attacking their liber- - 


ties, was expelled the country; and retiring 
into France, died there. Thus the queen 
& ſaved herſelf, by timely reflection, from the 
numerous miſchiefs that muſt have attended ſo 
| 1mprudent a marriage. | 


This happened in 1582 ; and the ſame year, 
her attention was ſtrongly engaged by the at- 
fair of Scotland, Ihe influence acquired 


1 over the young king by the earl of Lenox and 


James Stuart, who was made earl of Arran, 


5 | afforded them but a ſlender foundation of au- 


thority; 
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thority ; while moſt of the nobles, and all the 
preachers, were diflatisfied with their adminiſtra. 
tion. A ſolemn faſt was appointed by the af. 
ſembly of the church; and on that day the 
pulpits were filled with complaints againſt Le- 
nox, Arran, and the other counfellors. The 
minds of the people being ſufficiently prepared 
by theſe diſcourſes, the nobility put in execu- 
tion a conſpiracy formed for ſeizing the perſon 
of James at the earl of Gowry's feat at Ruth= 
ven; and the deſign being kept fecret, fu» 
ceeded without any oppoſition. The king 
wept. on his finding himſelf a priſoner, on 


[il © which the maſter of Glamis, one of the lead- 
| [> ers in this enterprize, ſaid, No matter for 
1 4 his tears. It is better that boys ſhould wee 
| % than bearded men:“ an expreſſion — 


James never forgave. He was, however, ob- 
liged to ſubmit, and acquieſcing in his preſent 
fate, not only acknowledged, that the aſſocia- 
tors had done him acceptable ſervice, but agreed 
to ſummon a convention of the ftates, and an 
aſſembly of the church, to ratify that proceed- 
C | ing. Arran was confined in his own houſe ; 
17 but Lenox, though he had power to refiſt, 
| - choſe, rather than excite a civil war, to retire 
into France, where he died ſoon after, perſe- 
vering to the laſt in the Proteſtant religion, to 
which he is Taid to have been converted by 
James. The king afterwards ſent for his fa- 
mily, reſtored his ſon to his father's eſtate, 
and eſtabliſhed the fortunes of all his other 


childrens | . | 
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Fhis revolution was no ſooner known in 
England, than the queen ſent Sir Robert 
Bowes, and Sir Henry Cary, to congratulate 
James on his deliverance from the pernicious 
councils of Lenox and Arran, and to procure 
his permiſſion for the return of the earl of An- 
gus; who, ever ſince Morton's fall, had lived 
in England. Soon after ambaſſadors arrived 
ſrom France to enquire into the king's ſitua- 
tion, to make profeſſions of their maſter's friends 
ſhip, and to procure an. accommodation be- 
tween James and his mother, the queen of 
Scots. This laſt propoſal gave great offence to 
the clergy, who treated the ambaſſadors in their 


The queen of Scots had frequently made 
overtures to Elizabeth, which had been en- 
tirely neglected; but hearing of James's de- 
tention, the wrote a letter to her in a more pa. 
thetic and ſpirited ſtrain than ufual, - craving 
that princeſs's aſſiſtance, in procuring both her 


= own and her ſon's liberty. Elizabeth obſtruct- 


ed Mary's reſtoration, from her foreſeeing, that 
if ſhe recovered any confiderable authority in 


/ 


Scotland, her ambition, zeal, and reſentment, _ 


with her domeſtic and foreign connections, 
might enable her, after ſuppreſſing the Proteſ- 
tant party in Scotland, to revive her preten- 
fions to the crown of England, which her par- 


tizans, in both kingdoms, ſtill fapported with, 


great aſſurance and induſtry; and on the o- 
ther hand, if ſhe was reinftated in power, un- 
der ſtrict limitations, ſhe might be fo diſguſtell 
with her ſituation, as to fly abroad, and form 
W. the 
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the moſt deſperate attempts. Mary herſelf was 
now become ſenſible of theſe difficulties; and 
her age and infirmities having repreſſed the 
ſentiments of ambition, with which ſhe was 
| formerly actuated, ſhe was willing to ſacrifice 
her hopes of power and grandeur to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. She therefore propoſed, that 
ſhe ſhould be aſſociated with her ton in the title 
to the crown of Scotland ; but that the admi- 
niſtration ſhould ſolely remain in him; and was 
even content to live in England, in a private 
ſtation, with ſome little degree of reſtraint. 
But Elizabeth, apprehending that this would 
facilitate her eſcape into France or Spain, or 
at leaſt encourage and encreaſe her partizans, 
and enable her to enter upon new intrigues, 
was ſecretly reſolved to deny her requeſts; but 
at the ſame time appeared diſpoſed to comply | 
with them. She therefore opened a negocia- | 
tion with the council of ſtate in Scotland for | 
Mary's liberty, and for her being aſſociated 
with her ſon in the title to the crown ; but re- 
fuſed to let Mary ſend an ambaſſador; and the 
privy-council of Scotland, being inſtigated by 
the clergy, refuſed to treat upon thoſe ſub- 
jects. | Eg 123 
; James did not long remain in his preſent 
fituation ; for, eſcaping from his keepers, he 
Med to St. Andrews, and ſummoned his friends 
and partizans to attend him. The earls of 
Montroſe, Argyle, Rothes, and Marſhal, haſt- 
ed to pay their duty to him; and the oppoſite 
party were offered a pardon, upon their ſub- 
miſſion, and acknowledgment of their fault, in 
| ſeizing | 


Vas 
and from his liberty. Some of them accepted. the 
the terms; but the greater number left the coun- 
vas try, and ſheltered themſelves in England and 
ice Ireland. The earl of Arran was now recalled 
oy- | to court; and his violent conduct and profli- 
hat gate manners ſoon rendered him extremely un- 
itle popular. Though the earl of Gowry had 
mi- en pardoned for the late attempt againſt the 
was king, he was thrown into priſon, tried on 
-ate |& ſome new accuſations, condemned, and exe- 
int. cuted. Many innocent. perſons alſo ſuffered 
uld x from the tyranny of this favourite. Atlength 
or the baniſhed lords, who were aſſiſted by Eliza- 
ans, beth, found the time favourable for the reco- 
ies, [ very of their eſtates and authority. After 
but 2 failed in one attempt upon Stirling, 
ply | they ſucceeded in another; and being admit- 
cia- ted to the king's preſence, were not only par- 
for doned, but reſtored to favour : Arran was de- 
ted graded ; deprived of the eſtate and title he had 
re. uſurped; and the whole country ſeemed to be 
the reduced to a ſtate of tranquility. | 
1 by BY [Theſe revolutions would have been of little 
ſub- IE conſequence to Elizabeth, had her own ſub- 
I jects been perfectly united; but the zeal of the 
ſent IE Extholics, excited by perſecution, daily threat- 
he ened her with ſome dangerous inſurrection. 
mis The vigilance of the miniſters, and particular- 
s of of Burleigh and Walſingham, was raiſed in 
aſt. IE proportion to the activity of the malecontents ; 
oſite and many arts were employed in detecting con. 
ſub⸗ ſpiracies. Henry Piercy, earl of Northum- 
t, in berland, brother to the earl who had been be- 
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headed ſome years before, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundell, the ſon of the anfortunare 


duke of Norfolk, fell under ſuſpicion ; and 


the council ordered the latter to be confined to 
his own houſe : lord Paget, and Charles A- 
rundell, who had been engaged in treaſonable 
deſigns with Francis Throgmorton, withdrew 
beyond ſea. The latter, being taken into 
cuſtody, confeſſed, that a plan had been laid 
for an invaſion and inſurrection, for which he 
was found guilty and executed; and this con- 
g 


hrs 7 having been promoted by Mendoza, 


paniſh ambaſſador, he was ordered to 
depart the kingdom. Creighton, a Scotch Je- 


ſuit, coming over on board a veſſel which was 


ſeized, tore ſome papers, and threw them over 


board; but the wind blowing them back into 


the ſhip, 'they were pieced together, and are 
ſaid to have likewiſe diſcovered ſome dangerous 
ſecrets. | 7 

As many of theſe conſpiracies were, with 
the appearance of great probability, imputed 
to Mary's intrignes, and as her name was em- 
ployed in all of them, the council imagined, 
that they could not uſe too many precautions 
againſt the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She 
was therefore removed irom the earl of Shrewſ- 


bury's care; for though that nobleman was 


faithful and vigilant, he had ſhewn great in- 
dulgence to her, particularly with reſpe& to 


air and exerciſe; aad ſhe was committed to the 
cuſtody of Sir Drue Drury, and Sir Amias 


Paulet ; men of honour, but inflexibly rigid 
in their attention and care. The earl of Lei- 


ceſter, if 
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ceſter, and other courtiers, alſo ſet on foot 
an aſſociation; and Elizabeth being beloved 
by the whole nation, except the more zealous 
Catholics, people of all ranks flocked ta ſub- 
ſcribe it. This aſſociation was to defend the 
queen, to revenge her death, or any injury 
committed againſt her; and to exclude from 
the throne all claimants, what title ſoever they 

oſſeſſed, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or in whoſe 

half, any violence ſhould be offered to her 


7 majeſty. Mary was ſenſible that this affocia- 


tion was levelled againſt her; and, to remove 
all ſuſpicion from herſelf, defired leave to add 
her name to the ſubſcription. 5 
Elizabeth, in order to diſcourage the male» 
contents, by letting them ſee the concurrence 
of the nation in her favour, ſummoned a new 
parliament on the 2zd of November 1584, ia 
which the aſſociation was confirmed, and a clauſe 
added, empowering the queen to name com» 
miſſioners for the trial of any pretender to the 
crown, who ſhould attempt, or imagine a- 

inſt her, any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſ- 
ſaſſination; and the perſon found guilty was 
not only excluded from all claim to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, but was liable to be puniſhed as her ma- 


4 jeſty ſhould direct: and for the greater ſecu» 


rity, in Caſe of the queen's violent death, a 
council of regency was appointed to govern 
the kingdom, to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and to 


is revenge her murder. A ſevere law was like- 


wiſe enacted againſt Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts, 


ordering them to depart the kingdom within 


M2 forty 
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forty days, under the penalty of treaſon; and to 
harbour or relieve them was made felony. 
This parliament alſo preſented a petition to 
the houſe of lords for à reformation of reli - 
gion ; in which they deſired, that no biſhop 
might exerciſe the office of ordination, with- 
out the concurrence of ſix preſbyters : that no 
clergyman might be induQted into any bene- 
fice without notice being previouſly given to the 
pariſh, that they might examine, whether any 
objection lay to his life or doctrine; and that 
the biſhops would not inſiſt upon the incum- 
bents performing every ceremony, or be de- 
prived for omitting part of the ſervice. . But 
the moſt material article touched upon in this 
petition, was the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and 
the oath exacted by that court, called ex officio, 
which being a ſubje& of great importance, as 
it ſhews the power of the eccleſiaſtics, and 


their arbitrary proceedings againſt the diſſen- 


ters of that time, deſerves a particular expla- 
nation. 2 , | 

Parker, the firſt primate after Elizabeth's 
acceſſion, vigorouſly exacted a conformity to 
the -eſtabliſhed worſhip, by puniſhing all the 
puritanical clergymen, who attempred any in- 
novation in the habits, liturgy, or ceremon'es 
of -the church, 'by fines or deprivation. He 
dying in 1575, was ſucceeded by Grindall, 
who being a man of greater moderation, could 
not be brought to execute the laws againſt the 
nonconforming clergymen; and for this of- 
fence, the queen, by an order of the ſtar- 
chamber, ſequeſtered him from his archiepiſ- 
copal 
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copaſ function, and confined him to his own _, 


houſe. He dying, in 1583, the queen choſe 
Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who having, 


in vain, attempted to convince the puritans by 
argument, was reſolved to enlighten their un- 


derftandings, by the force of perſecution. He 


therefore infurmed the queen, that the ſpiritual 
authority lodged in the prelates was inſtgnifi- 
cant, without the fanAion- of the crown; and 
there being then no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
in force, he prevailed on her to iſſue one more 
arbitrary than any of the former. She ap- 
pointed forty- four commiſſioners, twelve of 
whom were eccleſiaſtics, and three commiſſion- 
ers made a quorum. Theſe commiſſioners 
were empowered to viſit and reform all errors, 
hereſies, and ſchiſms; and to puniſh all 
breaches of uniformity in the exerciſe of pub- 
lic worſhip. Their proceedings were contrary 
to the cleareſt principles of law and equity ; 
they were directed not only to make enquiries 
by the legal methods of witneſſes and juries, 
but by every other means they could deviſe; 
that is, by torture, by inquiſition, or impri- 
ſonment. Where they found reaſon of ſuſpi+ 


cion, they might adminiſter an oath called 


1 ex officio, by which the perſon was bound to 
2X anſwer all queſtions, and might be obliged to 


accuſe himſelf, or his moſt intimate friend. 
The fines they levied were merely dif. retionary, 


and frequently occaſioned the entireru'nef the 


offender, The impriſonment, to which they 
ſentenced any one, was limitted' to no other 


rule but their own pleaſure, Vhey aſſumed a 


M 3 power 


f 
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wer of impoſing on the clergy what new ar- 
lietes of ſubſcription they thought Pay | 
Though every other ſpiritual court had, fince- 
the reformation, been ſubje& to inhibitions 
from the ſupreme courts of law, ' theſe eccleſi- 
aſtical commiſſioners were freed from that re- 
ſtraint, and were liable to no controul. The 
more to enlarge their authority, they were em- 
powered to puniſh all inceſts, adulteries, diſ- 
orders in marriage, fornication, and miſbeha- 
viour, according to their wiſdom, conſcience, * 


and diſcretion. In ſhort, this court was a real 


inquiſition, attended with all the iniquities of 
that tribunal ; and being deſtructive of all 
laws, its erection was, by many, eſteemed a 
mere nſurpation of the queen, that had na 
other foundation, than a clauſe of a ſtatute 
which reſtored the ſupremacy to the crown, and 
empowered the ſovereign to appoint commiſ— 
ſioners for exercifing that prerogative. 

Notwithſtanding the commons, in this hum. 
ble - petition to the upper houſe, mentioned 
theſe ecclefiaſtical grievances in the moſt gentle 
and ſubmiſſive terms, the queen, in a 2 
from the throne, took notice of their preſump- 
tion, and obſerved, that ſhe would no longer 
endure this licence, but would guide her peo- 
ple by God's rule, in the juſt means between 
the corruptions of Rome, and the errors of 
modern ſectaries; and that as the Romaniits 
were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, fo 
the other innovators were e to all 
kingly government; and, under colour of | 
preaching the ward of God, preſumed to 9 
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eiſe their private judgment, in curiouſly can- 
vaſſing the ſcriptures, ſtarting innovations, and 


| cenfuring the actions of the prince. 


A conſpiracy diſcovered during this ſeſſion of 
parliament, greatly encreaſed the eneral ani- 
moſity againſt the Catholics, William Parry, 
a gentleman of the Romiſh religion, had re- 
ceived .the queen's pardon for a crime, by 
which he was liable to capital puniſhment ; 
and obtaining permiſſion to travel, went to 
Milan, where he made an open proſeſſion of 
his religion, which he had 'concealed while in. 


4 | England, Palmio, a Jeſuit, there p 


him, that taking away the life of his ſovereign 
and benefactreſs was the moſt meritorious ac- 
tion he could perform ; and the nuncio, Cam- 
peggio, on being conſulted, approved of this 
pious undertaking; on which Parry, though 


ſtill agitated with doubts, came to Paris with a 
deſign to come to England and execute. his 


bloody purpoſe ; and though Watts, and ſome 
other Popiſh prieſts, told him that the enter- 
prize was criminal and impious, he preferred 
the authority of Raggazzoni, the pope's nun- 
cio at Paris, and — to perſiſt in his reſo- 


lution. While there, he wrote a letter to the 
pope, which was conveyed to cardinal Como, 
craving the holy father's abſolution, and pa- 
ternal benediction; and having received an an- 
ſwer from the cardinal, informing him that his 


deſign was highly applauded, he came to Eng- 
land with a full reſolution to put it in execu- 


5 tion. But ſo deeply are the ſentiments of hu - 
manity engraven on the heart of man, that it. 
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is difficult for even the prejudices of a falſe reli- 
gion utterly to efface them. This bigot now 
reſolved to try, before he proceeded to èxtre. 
mities, whether he could not alleviate the per- 
ſecution of the Catholics. On his finding the 
means of heing introduced to the queen, he 
told her, that many conſpiracies were formed 
againſt her, and endeavoured to perſuade her, 
| If ſhe had any regard for her own life, to give 
greater indulgence to the Romans in the exer- 
eiſe of their religion. He even procured a ſeat 
in parliament; but having made a warm ſpeech 
againſt the rigorous laws enacted in the laſt ſeſ. 
fion, was taken into cuſtody, and expelled the 
houſe, His failure in theſe attempts confirm- 
ing his reſolution, he opened his mind to Ne- 
vill, who inſtantly joined in the defign. Hav- 
ing agreed to ſhoot the queen, while ſhe took 
the air on horſeback, they reſolved, if the 
could find no means of eſcape, to ſacrifice their 
lives in the diſcharge of a duty, which they 
imagined to be ſo agreeable to the will of God. 
But while they were waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, the earl of Weſtmoreland died in 
exile ; and Nevill being the next heir to that 
family, began to hope, that by performing 
ſome acceptible ſervice for the queen, he' might 
recover the eſtate and honours which the faſt 
earl had forfeited by his rebellion. Hence he 
reveaied the whole conſpiracy to her miniſters. 
Whence Parry being caſt into priſon, confeſſed 
his guilt both to thoſe miniſters, and to the 
Juiy by whom he was tried: cardinal Como's 
letter was alſo produced in court, and Parry: 
having 
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having received ſentence of death, was accord- 
ingly executed. | „ 
'* Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundian, about 
the ſame time, undertook and executed the aſ- 
fſaſſination of the prince of Orange at Delft, in 
1584, as that prince roſe from table, in the 
preſence of his wife and ſiſter, by ſnooting him 
with a piſtol; and thus ſacrificed his on life, 
to deſtroy the great reſtorer and protector of re- 
ligious and civil liberty in the Netherlands. 


| 1 { This aſſaſſin, ſatisfied with reſpe& to the ſanc- 
tity of his motives, which led him thus to deſ- 


= troy the leader of the heretics, ſhewed not the 
leaſt remorſe for his crime; and on his fleſh 
being torn off with burning pincers, uttered 
not the leaſt cry or groan. 5 

: The Flemings, on ſeeing the unhappy end of 
their patriot, whom they conſidered as their fa- 


ther, were filled with a ſorrou, encreaſed by their 
forlorn condition, and the progreſs of the Spaniſh 


arms. The prince of Parma had reduced ſeve- 


ral of the provinces to obedience, and inveſted 


Antwerp, the richeſt and moſt populous city of 


the Low-Countries; the loſs of which would give 
a2 mortal blow to the revolted provinces. ' The 


people had now no other hopes but what aroſe 
trom the proſpect of foreign aſſiſtance. As they 
were well acquainted with Elizabeth's caution 
and frugality, they hoped for better ſacceſs 
from France, and offered the ſovereignty of 
their provinces to Henry. But he was obliged 


$ | to reject ſo advantageous an offer. The. death 
of the duke of Anjou, which he imagined 


*X would have delivered him from that prince's 
'y intrigues, 
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intrigues, plunged him in ſtill deeper difficul- 
ties N for ? 4 Navarre, the next heir to 
the crown, being a profeſſed Proteſtant, this 
induced the duke of Guile to revive the Catho- 
lic league, in order to oblige Henry, by the 
moſt violent expedients, to exclude that gallant 

rince, Though Henry was a zealous Catho- 
ic, yet, as he declined complying with their 
recipitate meaſures, he was conſidered by the 
eague as the object of their averſion. On his 
finding that his authority declined, he was 
conſtrained to make war on the proteſtants, and 
to put arms into the hands of the league; 
though, on account of their dangerous preten- 
fions, and their alliance with Philip, he conſi- 
dered them as his worſt enemies. The ſame 
policy made him afraid of aſſociating himſelf 
with the revolted Proteſtants in the 0 Ks 90 
and forced him to give vp that inviting oppor- 
tunity of being revenged on Philip for all his 
hoſtile intrigues, | 
This reduced the ſtates again to offer Eliza- 
beth to acknowledge her for their ſovereign, on 
condition of her granting them her protection 
and aſſiſtance. T ueen's wiſeſt counſellors 
were divided in opinion, with reſpe& to the 
conduct ſhe ſhould hold in this critical and 
important emergence ; but ſhe reſolved to ſteer 
2 middle courſe, and not to permit the entire 
u 


bjection of the revolted provinces, whoſe in - 


tereſt was cloſely connected with her own: yet, 
foreſeeing that her accepting of their ſove- 
reignty would give umbrage to her neighbours, 
expoſe her to the reproach of ambition, ay 

| | : 


| 
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ſhe had hitherto carefully avoided, and oblige her 
to employ her whole force in their defence, ſhe 


immediately rejected this offer, but concluded a 


league with the ſtates on the following condi- 


IF tions : that ſhe ſhould ſend to their affiſtance a 


thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, which ſhe 
X ſhould pay during the war: that the general, 
and two others appointed by her, ſhould be 
admitted into the council of the ſtates : that 
neither party ſhould conclude a peace without 
the other's conſent : that ſhe ſhould be pail her 
© expences when the war was conclude ; aud 
== that, by way of ſecurity, the caſtie of Ram- 
X mekins, with the towns of Fluſhing aad the 
Brille, ſhould be put into her hands. 2 

The queen now ſent the earl of Leiceſter to 


1 | Holland, at the head of her auxiliary forces; 
and he carried with him a ſplendid retinue, he 


being accompanied by his ſon-in-law, the earl 
of Eſſex, the lords Audley and North, and a 
ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemen. On 


his arrival at Fluſhing, he was received by his 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the governor 3 
and the inhabitants of every town, through 


which he paſſed, expreſſed their joy, by trium- 


phal arches, and the loudeft acclamations. The 
XX ttates. knowing Leiceſter's influence on the 
queen, in order to engage her to act ſtill farther 
in their defence, conferred on him the titles of 


captain-general and governor of the United 
W Provinces; appointed a guard to attend him, 
and, in many reſpects, treated him as their ſo- 
vereign. This had a contrary effect to what 
= tbey expected. Elizabeth was diſpleaſed with 
78 ; this 
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this artifice, and with Leiceſter's ambition 
She therefore reprimanded both ; and it wa 
with ſome difficulty, that they were able to ap 
peaſe her reſentment, N 
America being conſidered as the principa 
ſource of Philip's power; and he having ob 
tained additional ſtrength by the acquiſition o 
Portugal, which had extended her conqueſt 
through the Eaſt-Indies, Elizabeth, on finding 
that an open breach with the Spaniards was un- 
avoidable,” reſolved to attack them in America 
the molt defenceleſs part of Philip's dominions 
and ſent thither a fleet, commanded by Si. 
Francis Drake, with two thouſand three hun. 
dred volunteers, under Chriſtopher Carliſle 
They firſt took St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
Verde iſlands, on the coaſt of Africa, by ſur. 
prize, and found in it pienty of proviſions 
then ſailing weſtward, they landed in Hiſpanio- 
la, and eaſily making themſelves maſters of St. 
Domingo, by aſſault, obliged the inhabitant: 
to pay a ſum of money to ranſom their houſes, 
Carthagena, aſter ſome reſiſtance, fell next in 
to their hands, and was treated in the ſame 
manner. They burned St. Anthony's and St. 
Helen's, two towns on the coaſt of Florida; 
and ſailing along the coaſt of Virginia, found 
the ſmall remains of a colony, which had been 
planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and at 
their requeſt brought them to England, Drake 
returned with - ſuch riches, as encouraged the 
volunteers, and enflamed the ſpirits of the Eng- 
Jiſh to engage in future enterp:izes ; and their 
5 | ardour 
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ardour was encreaſed by accounts of the weak- 
neſs of the Spanſards in thole diſtant countries. 

Leer r f gained ſome 
an action againſt the Span 


ſuccours into Grave, 
town to make a viear 


ace but Van 
Hemert had the cowardice to Capitulate, after a 


ſeeble reſiſtance ; for which he ſuffered death, 


by the ſentence of a eotFtamanrtial. Venlo was 


e advantage in 

6 7 ; and throwing 
n 855 have enabled that 
Gus de 


beſieged and taken by the Prince of Parma, 


who alſo took Nuys by ame while the garri- 


ſon was treating of & Apen, Afterwa ds 


the Spaniards beſieged Riimbers, which was 
garriſoned by twelve hündfed Engliſh, come 
manded by colonel Morgan g den Leiceſter, 
thinking himſelf tc en ee Aktempt raiſin 

the fiege, endeavourgdila.draw of the prince of 
Parma, by fon e He firſt 
ſacceeded in attackingDgelberg, and then in- 
veſted Zutphen, Which the Spaniſh general 
thought ſo important a 10 eſs, that he haſted 


do its relief, and wade Marquis of Guaſto 
advance with a convoy, Which he was to throw 
into the place. They were favoured by a ſog; 


but accidentally meeting with a body of Eng- 


liſh cavalry, a furious action enſued, in which 


'the Spaniards were defeated, and the marquis 
of Gonzaga, an Italian hobleman of great re- 


putation, was ſlain, The purſuit was ſtopped 
by the prince of Parma's advancing with the 


main body of the Spaniſh army; bur the Eng- 


liſh cavalry found their advantage more than 

compenfated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, 

who having been mortally wounded in the ac- 
Vor. VIII. N tion, 
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tion, was carried off by the ſoldiers, and ſoon 


after died, He is deſcribed * the writers of 


that age, as a moſt perfect model of an accom- 

liſhed gentleman. Sir Philip's virtuous con- 
TY heroic valour, elegant erudition, and 
Polite cenverſation, had rendered him the or- 
nament and delight of the Engliſh court; and, 
as his credit with the queen and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, was ſolely employed in the encourage- 
ment of genius and literature, his praiſes have 
been tranſmitted to poſterity. None was a 
mean as to be beneath the influence of his hu- 
manity. While he was lying in the field, 


_ mangled with the wounds he had received in 


this lait action, a bottle of water was brought 
him, to relieve his tchirſt; when obſerving a 
ſoldier near him, in the ſame miſerable condi- 
tion, he ſaid, This man's neceſſity is fill 


„greater than mine; and reſigned the bottle 


of water to him. The memory of Sidney's 
virtues were celebrated in a copy of Latin 
verſes, wrote by the king of Scots. The ſtates 
were, however, highly diſpleaſed with Leiceſ- 
_ management of the war, and with his ar- 

itrary and imperious conduct; and, at the end 


* 


of the campaign, ſolicited him to redreſs 


their grievances: but without giving them 
2 m ſatisfaction, he ſoon after departed for 
ngland. | | 

| in the mean while, Elizabeth had diſpatched 
Wotton, as her ambaſſador, to Scotland ; but 
notwithſtanding her having given him private 
inſtructions, with reſpect to her affairs, the in- 
formed the king, that when ſhe had any poli- 

tical 
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tical buſineſs to tranſact with him, ſhe would 
= employ another miniſter ; her chief intention 
in ſending him being to entertain him with his 
wit, and that he might partake with him in his 
pleaſures and amuſements. Wotton was maſ= 
ter of profound diſſimulation, and knew how to 
cover the deepeſt deſigns under the u eee 
of a careleſs gaiety. James admitted him into 
all his pleaſures, on which Wotton ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of his ſecrets ; and had the more 
authority with him in political tran ſactions, as 
he did not ſeem to pay the leaſt attention or re- 
gard to ſuch things. The Scotch miniſters, 
who obſerved his growing intereſt, endeavoured 
to acquire his friendſhip, by informing him of. 
every thing they knew of their maſter, The 
uſual jealouſy of Elizabeth, with reſpect to her. 
heirs, began now to be placed on James, who be- 
ing of an age proper for marriage, ſhe directed 
Wotton to form a ſecret agreement with ſome 
Scottiſh noblemen, to prevent his being mar- 


, T ried during three years; and, in conſequence 
of this deſign, they ſtrove to produce a quarrel 


between him and the king of Denmark, who 
had ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, under the 
pretence of demanding the reſtitution of the 
= Orkneys ; but really, to make a propoſal of 
| marriage between James and his daughter, It 
is alſo ſaid, that he formed a conſpiracy with 
ſome malecontents, to ſeize the king's perſon, 
which he was to deliver up to Elizabeth, ; but 
that this conſpiracy being detected, Wotton. 
haaſtily retired from Scotland. RE hep 


N 2 Soon 
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Soon after, a league was formed between Eliza» 
beth and James, for the mutual defence of their 
dominions and religion,which was now menaced 
by the opencombination of all the Catholic pow- 
ers of Europe. It was here ſtipulated, that if Eng- 
land was invaded, James ſhould aſſiſt the queen 
with a body of five thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe ; that, in a like caſe, ſhe ſhould 
ſend him fix thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe ; that the charge of theſe armies ſhould 


be defrayed by the prince who demanded aſſiſt- 


ance ; and that if the invaſion ſhould be made 
upon England, within ſixty miles of the fron- 


tiers of Scotland, the latter kingdom ſhould 


march its whole force to the aſſiſtance of the 


» 


former. 5 
The character, principles, and pretenſions of 
the queen of Scots, had early engaged Eliza - 
beth, in her treatment of that unfortunate 
rinceſs, to conſult the dictates of policy and 
jealouſy, rather than of friendſhip or generoſi- 
ty; and her reſtraint, reſentment, and high 
ſpirit, concurring with the religious zeal and 
ſuggeſtions of the moſt cruel bigots, at laſt en- 
gaged her in deſigns, which afforded her ene- 
mies an opportunity of ruining her. The Eng- 
liſh ſeminary at Rheims, wrought up by the 
contagion of the religious fury which prevailed 
in France, were filled with the greateſt rage 
and animoſity againſt, Elizabeth ; and revered 
the bul!, by which the pope excommunicated 
and depoſed the queen, as the moſt juſt and 
moſt honourable method of propagating the 


faith; ſome of them aſſerting, that it had been 
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Immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt ; aud 


that whoe ver loſt their lives in attempting to mur- 
der her, would undoubtedly enjoy the glorious 


and unfading crown of martyrdom. By theſe 
doctrines, John Savage, who had ſerved ſome 


years in the Netherlands, under the prince of 
Parma, was inſtigated to attempt the life of 


Elizabeth; and having made a vow to perſevere 
in his deſign, was ſent into England, and re- 
commended to the confidence of the moſt zeal- 
John Ballard, a 2 had, about the ſame 
time, returned to Paris, from his miſſion in 

England and Scotland; and having obſerved 
that a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion prevailed 
among the Popiſh devotees of thoſe countries, 


WM formed the deſign of dethroning Elizabeth, and 


reſtoring the exerciſe of their religion, by force 


of arms. This enterprize ſeemed to be fa- 


voured by the ſituation of affairs abroad; for 
the pope, the Spaniards; and the duke of 


. Guiſe, had formed the reſolution of m_—_ 
| ſome attempt againſt the queen; and Balla 


was warmly'encouraged by Mendoza, the Spa- 


= niſh ambaſſador at Paris, to hope for ſuccour 


4 
3 
the 
J 


been 


TP. 8 from theſe princes. But Charles Paget, a de- 


ailed IB 


voted partizan of the queen of Scots,” being 


convinced of Elizabeth's prudence, vigour, 


and popularity, ſteadily maintained, that it 


was In vain to expect any ſucceſs from the inva- 


ſion of England, while that princeſs was al- 
lowed to live; and Ballard being convinced of 
this truth, perceived the neceſſity of executing 


the deſign formed at Rheims: he therefore came 


N 3 i. 
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to England in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſ- 
ſuming the name of captain Forteſcue, endea- 
voured at once to execute the project of an aſ- 
ſaſſination, an inſurrection, and an invaſion. 
Ballard firſt applied to Anthony Babington, 
of Dethick, in Derbyſhire, a young gentleman 
of a plentiful fortune, diſtinguiſhed by his ca- 
pacity and learning, who was zealouſly devoted 
to the Romiſh communion, and had, ſome 
time before, ſecretly gone to Paris, where he 
became intimate with Thomas Morgan, a bi- 
.gotted fugitive from England, and with the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ambaſſador at the 
court of France. Theſe, by continually ex- 
. tolling the virtues and accompliſhments of that 
Princeſs, rendered him deſirous of attempting 
ſomething in her ſervice. On his return to 
England, they, unknown to him, recom- 
mended; him to the queen of Scots, as a perſon 
worth engaging in her ſervice. Upon which 
ſhe wrote him a letter, wherein ſhe expreſſed 
her friendſhip. and confidence in him. This 
induced Babington, who' was of a warm and 
zealous diſpoſition, to devote himſelf entirely 
to her ſervice, For ſome time, he conveyed to 
her all her foreign letters; but, upon her 
being reduced to a more rigorous. confine- 
ment, he found this ſervice attended with ſach 
difficulty and danger, that he deſiſted from it. 
But Ballard no ſooner informed Babington 
of his intentions, than his former ardour re- 
vived, though he repreſented the folly-of every 
attempt that could be made againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed religion and government of England, 
| | | during 
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-during the life of Elizabeth. Upon this, Bal- 
lard diſcovered to him what Savage had under- 
taken, and was pleaſed to find, that inſtead of 
being ſhocked, he only thought the murder was 
not ſufficiently ſecure when intruſted to one 
perſon, and propoſed to join four others with 
Savage. | 3 : 

Babington now ſecretly drew into the conſpi- 
Tacy many Catholic gentlemen, who were diſ- 
. contented with the preſent government. Char- 

nock, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, Abington, 
whoſe father had been cofferer to the houſhold, 
and Barnwell, who was of a noble family in 
Ireland, readily .undertook to aſſaſſinate the 
queen : but Charles Tilney, the heir of an an- 
cient family, and Titchborne of Southampton, 
expreſſed ſome ſcruples, which the arguments 
of Babington and Ballard at laſt removed. Sa- 
vage alone, for ſome time, refuſed to ſhare the 
glory of the enterprize with others; and .chal- 
lenging the whole to himſelf, was with diffi 
. culty perſuaded to admit any partners with him. 
As it was neceſſary for effecting the purpoſe 
of the conſpirators, that the queen of Scots 
ſhould be delivered at the very inſtant when Eli- 
.zabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, Babington under- 
took to attack her guards with a party of a 
hundred horſe, while ſhe was taking the air on 
| horſeback ; and in this enterprize, he engaged 
ſeveral perſons of family and intereſt. The 
conſpirators were very defirous of having ſome 
nobleman of high rank at the head of the en- 
ter prize; but not being able to find one, they 
flattered themſelves that the queen's death, and 
: | Mary's 
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Mary's delivery, would induce all the zealous 
Catholics to take arms, and that the foreign 
forces they expected, by taking advantage of 
the general confuſion, would eafily place Ma- 
ry on the throne, and reſtore the Romiſh re- 
gion. "EF 7] po 
Theſe projects had not, however, eſcaped 
the vigilance of Elizabeth's council. Wal- 
ſingham had artfully engaged Maud, a Romiſh 
2 whom he retained in pay, to attend 
allard to France, and had thus got a hint of 
their deſigns, Polly, another of his ſpies, 
had infinuated himſelf among the conſpirators 
in England, and obtained ſome infight into 
their dangerous ſecrets. But the bottom of 'the 
conſpiracy was not fully known till Gifford, a 
ſeminary prieſt, coming to England, offered his 
ſervices to Walſingham. | 
Babington, ard thoſe he had joined wit 
him, imagining that their ſucceſs was infalli- 
ble, were impatient to communicate their de- 
ſign to Mary, and to obtain her approbation. 
For this purpoſe they engaged Gifford, who 
immediately applied to Walſingham, that by 
that miniſter's intereſt, he might carry on a 
ſecret correſpondence with the queen of Scots. 
Walſingham propoſed the affair to Paulet, who 
had then the charge of Mary, and deſired him 
to connive at Gifford's corrupting, one of his 
ſervants; but Paulet defiring that ſome other 
. expedient might be thought of, Gifford bribed 
a brewer, who ſupplied the family with ale, to 
convey letters to the captive queen. By Pau- , 
let's contrivance, the letters were thruſt through 
2 5 a chink 
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a chink in the wall, and anſwers returned by 
the ſame conveyance. Babington and Ballard, 
being at firſt afraid of Gifford's fidelity, gave 
him only blank papers, in the form of letters; 
but firing, by the anſwers, that theſe had 
been faithfully delivered, they laid afide their 
ſcruples ; ks Babington informed Mary of the 
propoſed foreign invaſion ; the plan of an in- 
ſurrection at home; that for her delivery, and 
of the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, 
by fix noble gentlemen, as he called them. 
Mary 46-4 that ſhe highly approved of. 
the deſign; that the gentlemen might expect 
all the rewards it would ever be in her power 
to grant; and that the death of Elizabeth was 
neceſſary, before either her own delivery or an 
inſurrection was attempted. Gifford carried 
theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Sir Francis Ingelfield, 
and Charles Paget, to ſecretary Walſingham, 
who canſed them to be decyphered by Philips, 
his clerk, and copies taken of them. To ob- 
tain a full inſight into the plot, Walſingham 
cauſed a poltcript to be written, in the ſame 
cypher, to one of Mary's letters, in which he 
made her deſire Babington, to give her the 
names of the conſpirators. Babington's in- 
diſcretion alſo furniſhed Walſingham with an- 
other means of detection; for he cauſed a pic- 
ture to be drawn, in which he himſelf was re- 
preſented in the midſt of the fix aſſaſſins; and 
a copy of it was given to Elizabeth, that, up- 
+ On ſceing them, ſhe might be upon her guard. 

| Babington 


Sa - 
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Babington now reſolved to ſend Ballard into 
France, to haſten the foreign ſuccours; and 
to procure him a licence to travel, applied to 
Walſingham, pretending great zeal for the 
queen's ſervice, and his reſolution to make uſe 
of the confidence he had gained among the 
Catholics, in detecting their conſpiracies. Wal- 
ſingham commended him, and promiſed him 
his counſel and aſſiſtance. But a warrant be- 
ing ilued for ſeizing Ballard, all the conſpira- 
tors were terrified, and ſome adviſed their im- 
mediately making their eſcape, while others 
1 the inſtant aſſaſſination of Elizabeth. 

owever, the next day their fears ſubſided ; 
for Babington having renewed his correſpon- 
dence with Walfingham, that ſubtle miniſter 
perſuaded him, that the ſeizure of Ballard only 
proceeded from the uſual digilence of infor» 
mers. Babington even conſented to lodge in 
Walſingham's houſe, that they might frequent - 
ly converſe together; but ſoon oblerviyg that 
he was watched and guarded, he eſcaped, and 
alarmed the other conſpirators, who all inſtant- 
ly fled in different diſguſes, and concealed 
| themſelves in woods or barns : but being ſoon. 
diſcovered, were thrown into priſon ; after 
which, fourteen of them were condemned and 
executed, ſeven of whom acknowledged the 
crime on their trials, and the reſt were con- 
victed by evidence. The diſcovery of this con- 
ſpiracy was made in 1583. | 

Though the detection of Babington's con- 
ſpiracy was known throughout England, ſo 
ſtrictly had every avenue to the queen of —_ 
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been guarded, that ſhe remained entirely ig- 
norant of it, till, to her great ſurprize, Sir 
Thomas Gorges accoſted her by Elizabeth's 
orders, when ſhe was mounted on horſeback to 
go a hunting, and informed her, that all her 
accomplices were diſcovered and ſeized. Mary 
was not permitted to return to her former place 
of reſidence, but was conducted from one gen- 
tleman's houſe to another, till ſhe. was placed 
in Fotheringay-caſtle, in Northamptonſhire. 
Her two ſecretaries, Curle, a Scot, and Nau, 
a Frenchman, were inſtantly arreſted ; and all 
her papers being ſeized, and ſent up to the 
council, there were diſcovered above fixty dif- 
ferent keys to cyphers, with many letters from 
e abroad, and ſeveral from Engliſh no- 
blemen, containing expreſſions of attachment 
and reſpect. Elizabeth took no notice of this 
diſcovery; but the perſons themſelves finding 
their correſpondence detected, endeavoured to 
atone for their imprudence, by declaring them- 
| ſelves from thenceforward the queen of Scots 
moſt inveterate enemies. 4x 
Malſingham, with the majority of Eliza» 
beth's council, infiſted upon the open trial of 
the queen of Scots. Indeed the ſituation .of 
England, and particularly of the miniſters, 
had hitherto been dangerous: no ſucceſſor was 
declared to the throne ;' and the heireſs, who 
was an enemy to the national religion, was, 
from the injuries ſhe had ſuffered, alſo an ene- 
my both to the miniſters and the principal no- 
bility, whoſe perſonal ſafety, as well as that 
of the public, appeated ſolely to depend N 

. the 
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the life of the queen, who began to be advan- 


ced in years. Hence Elizabeth's counſellors 


endeavoured'to puſh every meaſure againſt the 
queen of Scots to extremity z and werk even 
more anxious than Elizabeth herſelf to prevent 
her obtaining the crown. It was reſolved to 
try her on an act paſſ d the year before, with 
a view to this event; and a commiſſion was ap- 
pointed by the queen, conſiſting of forty no- 

lemen and priby counſellors, who were em- 
powered to examine and paſs ſentence on Mary, 
Who was termed the late queen of Scots, and 
heir to James V. of Scotland. The commiſ- 
ſioners going to Fotheringay caſtle, ſent her a 
letter from Elizabeth, informing her of the 
commiſſion, and her approaching trial. This 
intelligence Mary received without emotion ; 
but ſaid, that it appeared ſtrange to her, that 
the queen ſhould command her, as a ſubject, 
to ſubmit to a trial and examination before ſub- 
jects: but that, being an abſolute independent 
princeſs, ſhe would yield to nothing that might 
derogate either from her royal majeſty, the 


ſtate of ſovereign princes, or the rank and dig- 


nity of her fon. In return, the commiſſioners 
ſent a new'deputation, to inform her, that her 
plea could not be admitted, and that they were 


empowerd to proceed to her trial, even though 


ſhe ſhould refuſe to appear before them, When 
many arguments being uſed to induce her to 
ſubmit, ſhe was at laſt perſuaded to promiſe, 
that ſhe would anſwer before the court. 
However, on Mary's firſt appearance before 
the commiſſioners, ſhe renewed her proteſta- 
— 8 tions 
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tions againft the authority of the judges ; but 
was anſwered by the chancellor, who pleaded 
the rw authority of the laws over every 
one who reſided in England; and matters were 
accommodated, by the commiſſioners ordering 
both her proteſtation and the anſwer to be re- 
corded. The charge againſt the queen of Scots 
was then opened by the lawyers of the crown; 
who proved, by intercepted letters, that ſhe 
had allowed cardinal Allan, and others, to 
treat her as queen of England, and that ſhe 
had endeavoured to engage the Spaniards to 
invade the kingdom; to which ſhe only an- 
ſwered, that ſhe could not hinder the perſons 
who wrote tg her, from ufing what title th 
pleaſed; and that ſhe had a right to try every 
expedient for the. recovery of her liberty. 
Next was produced an intercepted letter ſhe 
wrote to Mendoza, promiſing to transfer to 
Philip her right to the kingdom of England, 
in caſe her ſon ſhould refuſe to be converted to 
the Catholic faith. She even took no pains to 
deny this part of the charge, but rather ſeem- 
ed to acknowledge it. Evidence was alſo pro- 
duced to prove, that Allan and Parſons were, 
by her orders, negociating at that very time at 
Rome, the conditions of transferring the crown 
of England to the king of Spain, and of diſ- 
inheriting her heretical ſon. 1 
Indeed Mary's prejudices againſt her ſon 
were carried to ſuch a length, that ſhe had even 
inſtigated ber adherents to ſeize his perſon, 
and deliver him up to the pope, or the king of 
Spain, who were to ſet him free on no other 
N Vor. VIII. O 1 condition, 
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2 but his embracing the Popiſh re- 
ligion. | m— 
The queen of Scots poſitively denied no 
bother part of the charge, except her concur- 
rence in the deſign of aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. 
But, in order to prove the accuſation, the fol- 
lowing proofs were produced: copies of the 
intercepted letters between her and Babington, 
in which were expreſſed, in the cleareſt terms, 
her approbation of the murder; the evidence 
of Nau and Curle, her two ſecretaries, who, 
without being put to the torture, readily ſwore, 
that ſhe received theſe letters from Babington, 
and that, by her orders, they had written the 
anſwers; Babington's confeſſion, that he had 
written the letters and received the anſwers; 
and the confeſſion of Savage and Ballard, that 
theſe letters of Mary, written in te cypher 
which had been ſettled between them, had been 
- ſhewn to them by Babington. | 
The commiſſioners having finiſhed the trial, 
they, on the twenty-fifth of October, adjourned 
from Fotheringay-caſtle, to the ſtar-chamber at 
London; where, having taken the oaths of 
Mary's two ſecretaries, who voluntarily, with- 
out the hope of reward, ſwore to the authen- 
ticity of the letters before produced, they pro- 
nounced ſentence of death upon the queen of 
Scots ; and this ſentence they confirmed under 
their hands and ſeals, The ſame day the com- 
miſſioners and judges publiſhed a declaration, 
that this ſentence did not derogate from the 
title and honours of James, king of Scotland. 
but that he was in the ſame place, degree, and 
| | right, 
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right, as if this ſentence had never been pro- 
nounced. 4 | 

Elizabeth now foreſaw the inviduous co» 
lours in which the execution of this ſentence 
would be repreſented, by Mary's numerous 
partizans; that ſhe would be reproached by 
foreign princes, and perhaps by poſterity; and 
repreſented, as having violated, in a ſignal in- 
ſtance, the rights of hoſpitality, of kindred, 
and of royal majeſty, She therefore ſnewed 
the utmoſt reluctance to proceed to the execu- 
tion of the ſentence ; diſplayed all her ſeruples 
and difficulties ; rejected all the ſolicitations of 
her miniſters and courtiers; and aſſerted, that 
nothing but her concern for the ſafety of her 
people, made her heſitate a moment in forgiv- 
ing all the injuries ſhe had received from that 
unhappy queen. | | | | | 

On the 29th of October Elizabeth ſummon- 
ed a new parliament, which ſhe did not open 
in perſon, but appointed for that purpoſe three 
commiſſioners. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
was, that Elizabeth foreſeeing that the affair 
of the queen of Scots would be canvaſſed in 
parliament, found her tenderneſs and delicacy 
10 much hurt by that melancholy incident, 
that ſne wanted the courage to be preſent while 
it was under deliberation; but withdrew her 
eyes from what ſhe could not behold without 
the utmoſt reluctance and uneaſineſss. 

Both houſes unanimouſly ratified the ſen- 
tence againſt Mary, and voted an addreſs to 
Elizabeth, to obtain her conſent to its publi- 
cation and execution. In her anſwer, ſhe men- 
Fl O 2 tioned 
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tioned the extreme danger to which her life was 
continually expoſed, and her willingneſs. to 
die, did ſhe not foreſee the calamities her death 
wauld produce; ſhe profeſſed the greateſt, ten- 
derneſs to her people mentioned the clemen- 
cy of. her temper, and her violent reluctance to 
3 to extremities againſt her unhappy 

inſwoman; ſhe maintained, that the late law, 
by which Mary was tried. was ſolely intended 
to give her warning before hand, not to en- 
gage in attempts that might expole her to. the 
penalties with which ſhe was — openly threat · 
ened; and begged them to think again, whe- 
ther it was poſſible to find any expedient for 
ſecuring the public tranquility, beſdes the 
death of the queen of Scots. In obedience to 
her command, the parliament again took the 
affair under conſideration ; but finding no other 
expedient, they repeated their ſolicitations and 
entreaties; and even remonſtrated, that mercy 
to the queen of Scots was cruelty to them; 
and affirmed, it would be injuſtice to deny the 
execution of the law to any individual, much 
more to the whole body of the people, now 
unanimouſly ſuing for this pledge of her paren- 
tal care and tenderneſs, In anſwer to this ſe- 
cond, addreſs, ſhe complained of her unfortu- 
nate ſituation ; expreſſed the uneaſineſs their 
importunity gave her; renewed her profeſſions 
of affection to her people, and diſmiſſed the 
committee of parliament in great uncertainly. 
with reſpect to her final reſolution. She, how» 
ever, complied with their requeſt, in publiſh». 
ing the ſentence againſt Mary by prociama- 
tion 3 


| 
6 


_ 
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tion; and this appeared to be attended with 


the unanimous and hearty rejoicings of the 


People. 5 
Lord Buckhurſt and Beale, clerk of the coun- 
cil, were now ſent to inform Mary of the ſen- 
tente pronounced againſt her; its ratification 
dy parliament, and that aſſembly's earneſt ap- 
plications for its execution, from their appre- 
Benſions, that their religion could never, while 
ſhe was alive, be firmly ſettled and ſecured, 
Mary laying hold of this laſt circumſtance, 
Inſiſted, that as her death was demanded by 
the Proteſtants for the eſtabliſhment of their 
faith, ſhe was a martyr to her religion, and en- 
fitled to all the merits attending that glorious 


character. Paulet, her keeper, who had re- 


ceived orders to take down her canopy, and no 
longer to ſerve her with the reſpect due to ſove- 
reign princes, told her, that ſhe was now to be 


conſidered as a dead perſon, and incapable of 


any dignity. To this ſhe replied, that ſhe re- 
ceived her royal character from the hands of the 
Almighty, and could not be deprived of it by 


any earthly power. 


Mary, after this, wrote to Elizabeth, to de 


fire that her body might be conſigned to her 
ſervants, and be conveyed by them into France; 


there to repoſe in a Catholic land, with the 
ſacred relics of her mother. She regueſted, 


that none might have the power of inflicting 
upon her a private death, without Elizabeth's 


knowledge; but that. ſhe might die in public, 
in the view of her ancient ſervants, who might 


| bear teſtimony. of her perſeverance in the faich, 
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and her ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven. She 
alſo begged, that theſe ſervants might after. 
wards be allowed to go whitherſoever they 


_ pleaſed, and to enjoy the legacies ſhe ſhould 


bequeath them. Elizabeth foreſaw the incon- 
veniencies that would ariſe from granting ſome 
of theſe requeſts, and being unwilling to give 
Mary, in her preſent ſituation, awefuſal, ſent 
no anſwer to this letter. By 

Great efforts were made by France, and par- 


ticularly by the duke of Guiſe and the league, 


to prevent Elizabeth's permiting the ſentence to 
he executed. James, king of Scotland, no 
ſooner heard of .the trial and condemnation of 
his mother, than he fent Sir William Keith, 
gentleman of his bed-chamber, with a letter 
to Elizabeth, in which he remonſtrated, in 
ſtrong terms, againſt the indignity of the whole 
ee ; ſaying, that he was aſtoniſhed at 
hearing of the preſumption of thoſe Engliſh 
noblemen and counſellors who had preſumed to 
"fit in judgment, and to paſs ſentence upon a 
queen of Scotland, deſcended from the royal 
blood of England; but was ſtill more aftoniſh- 


ed at hearing, that thoughts were ſeriouſly en- 
tertained of putting that ſentence in execution. 
He entreated Elizabeth to refle& on the diſho- 
nour ſhe would draw upon herſelf, by embra- 
ing her hands in the blood of her near kinſ- 


woman, who was of the ſame royal dignity, 
and of the ſame ſex with herſelf: that in ſo 


unparallelled an attempt, ſhe offered an affront 
to all diadems, and even to her own ; and, by 
reducing ſovereigns to a level with other peo- 
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ple, ſhe taught them to neglect all duty towards 
thoſe whom Providence had appointed to rule 
over them: that, for his part, he muſt think 
the injury and inſult ſo enormous, as to be in- 
capable of atonement ; and that, if the ſenti- 
ments, of nature and duty did not inſpire him 


with a reſolution to revenge the ignominious 


death of his parent, his own honour required 
it of him; nor could he even acquit himſeif-in 
the eyes of the world, if he did not uſe all his 
efforts, and endure every hazard, to revenge ſo 
great an indignity.  _ 533 TRY 
James ſoon after ſent Sir Robert Melvil, 


and the maſter of Gray, to enforce Keith's re- 


monſtrances. Elizabeth appeared, at firſt, of- 


fended with the expreſſions uſed in theſe appli- 


cations, and anſwered the Scotch ambaſſadors 
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in the like ſtrain; but on her afterwards re- 

flecting, that this earneſtneſs was no more than 

James's duty required, ſhe was paciſiec. 
Vhen Elizabeth was ſolicited either by 


James, or by foreign princes, to pardon the 


* 


queen of Scots, ſhe always appeared reſol ved 
to execute the ſentence; but when ſhe was 


urged by her miniſters to uſe no more delays, 


her ſeruples and heſitation returned. The 
courtiers, however, did not fail to enforce eve - 
ry motive for the puniſhment of Mary; and 
to combat all the objections that could be urged 
againſt it. They repeated to her all the of- 
fences that princeſs had committed againit her, 
and urged, that ſhe was but a titular queen, 
and, at preſent, poſſeſſed no where any right 
of ſovereignty; much leſs in England, Where 
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the moment ſhe ſet foot in the kingdom, ſhe 
voluntarily became ſubject to the laws, and to 
Elizabeth, the only true ſovereign : that even 
ſuppoſing ſlie was the queen's equal in rank 
ana dignity, ſelf-defence was a law of nature, 
never to be abrogated; and every one, much 
more a queen, had ſufficient juriſdiction over 
an enemy, who, by open violence and ſecret | 
' treachery, endangered her life; and that ne- 
_ceffity, which is ſtill more powerful than po- 
Bis licy, demanded of the queen a reſolution, au- 
WY thorjzed by equity, and preſcribed by duty. 
1 ' © Rumours were now ſpread of invaſions, in- 
= ſurrections, and conſpiracies, which muſt ei- 
1 ther be attributed to Elizabeth, with a deſign 
mi to alarm the vulgar, and juſtify her future mea- 
wh ſures; or to the artifices of her miniſters, in 
AM | order to terrify her, and induce her to agree 


. | to Mary's execution. Elizabeth was ob- 
4 5 ſerved frequently to ſit alone, ex and fi- 
it lent; and ſometimes to utter half ſentences, 


importing the difficulty and diftreſs to which 
wi ſhe was reduced. She at laſt called Daviſon, 
j who had been lately made ſecretary, and or- 
dered him privately to draw up a warrant for 
| the execution of the queen of Scots; which 
| ſhe afterwards ſaid,' ſhe intended to keep by 
her, and put in force, in caſe any attempt 
| : ſhould be made for the delivery of that princeſs. 
This warrant ſhe figned, and then ordered Da- 
WF | viſon to carry it to the chancellor, that be 
wr | might afhx the great ſeal to it. The next day 
= - the ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, with orders to 
ö forbear executing her former orders; and on 
: Daviſon's 1 
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Daviſon's coming and telling her, that the 


warrant had already palled 5 
appeared to be moved, 
precipitation. Daviſon, upon this, was great - 


and blamed him ſor his 


y perplexed, and informed the council of what 
had paſſed; but they perſuaded him to ſend a+ 
way the warrant, and promiſed, if the queen 
mould be difpleaſed, to juſtify his conduct, 


and take the whole blame on themſelves *. 


The ſecretary was perſuaded to comply with 
their advice; and the warrant was diſpatched 
to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, with 
orders for them to ſee the ſentence executed. 
The two earls went to Fotheringay-caſtle, 
on the ſeventh of February, 1587; and being 
introduced to Mary, deſired her to prepare for 
her dying the next morning at eight o'clock. 
She ſeemed ſurprized, but not terrified ; and 


aid, with a chearful countenance, ſhe did not 


think the queen, her ſiſter, would have execu- 
ted the ſentence againſt one who was not ſub- 
ject to the laws and juriſdiction of England. 
4 But as ſuch is her will, added ſhe, death, 
« which will put an end to all my mileries, 
* ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can I 
« eſteem that ſoul worthy the felicities of bea- 
< ven, Which cannot ſupport the body, under 
re the horrors of the laſt paſſage to thoſe bliſſ- 


From ſome letters publiſhed by Strype, it ap- 
pears, that Elizabeth had not expreſaly informed 
any of her miniſtets, not even Burleigh himſelf, 
that the intended to have the warrant ſent at this 
ume for Mary's execution, See Vol. III. Book II. 
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« ful manſions.” She then deſired the two 
noblemen to permit ſome of her ſervants, and 


particularly her confeſſor, to attend her: but 


they told her, that their conſcience would not 
permit their complying with this laſt part of her 
demand; and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Pe- 
terborough, ſhould wait upon her, to jnftru& 
her in the principles of the true religion. Her 


_ refuſal to have any conference with this divine, 


enflamed the bigotted zeal of the earl of Kent, 
who bluntly told her, that her death would be 
the life of their religion; as, on the contrary, 
her life would have been the death of it. 

The earls had no ſooner left her, than ſhe 
ordered that ſupper might be ſoon ready, that 
after it, ſhe might have the more leiſure to finiſk 


the few affairs ſhe had to do in this world, and 


to prepare for her paſſage to the next. She, as 
was uſual with her, ſupped ſparingly, and with 
her wonted chearfulneſs. Her ſervants being 
overwhelmed with affliction, ſhe ſtrove to com- 
fort them; and turning to Burgoin, her phyſi- 
Cian, aſked him, if he did not obſerve 1 in- 
vincible force of truth? adding, ** they pre- 
« tend that I muſt die, becauſe I conſpired 
, apainſt the life of their queen; but the earl 
«© of Kent owned, that the only cauſe of my 
„death, is the apprehenſions my life gives 
« them for their religion. My conſtancy in 
<< the faith is my real crime: the reſt is only a 
<< colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
„% men.” When the ſupper was near ended, 
ſhe ordered all her ſervants to be called in; and 
erinking to them, they all, in order, pledged 

her 
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her on their knees, and begged her pardon for 
che paſt neglect of their duty. She, in return, 

aſked their pardon for her offences towards 
'them ; and this exchange of mutual forgiveneſs 
was attended with a plentiful effuſion of tears, 

Mary now peruſed her will, in which ſhe 
had given them legacies ; and calling for the 

Inventory of her goods, clothes, and jewels, 

wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe 
bequeathed each article, and to ſame ſhe dif. 
tributed money with her own hands. She alſo 
wrote letters of recommendation for her ſer- 
vants to the French king, and to her couſin, 
the duke of Guiſe, whom ſhe made her chief 
executor. She went to bed at her uſual time; 
and having flept ſome hours, roſe, and ſpent 
the reſt of the night in prayer. As ſhe had 
. foreſeen the difficulty of exerciſing the rites of 
| ker religion, ſhe had obtained a conſecrated hoſt 
from pope Pius, and had reſerved it for this laſt 
period of life; and thus endeavoured to ſupply 
the want of a prieſt and confeſſor. When it 
began to grow light, ſhe drefled herſelf in the 
only rich habit which ſhe had reſerved for her- 
Felf, and which was of ſilk and velvet; tellin 
her maids, that ſhe would willingly have 1 
them this dreſs, rather than the plain one ſhe 
wore the day before; but it was neceſſary for 
her to appear in a decent habit at the enſuing 
ſolemnity. | 
Soon after, the ſheriff of the county enter- 
ing her room, told her, that the hour was come 
for his attending her to the place of execution. 
She anſwered, ſhe was ready; and bidding 


adieu 
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adieu to her ſervants, leaned on two of Sit 
Amias Paulet's guards (ſhe having an infirmity 
in her limbs) and followed the ſheriff with a 
compoſed countenance, On her paſling thre* 
to her chamber, ſhe was met 
by the earls of Rent and Shrewſbury, Sir Amias 
Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other gen- 
tlemen of diſtinction, among whom was Sir 


Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, who threw him- 
_ ſelf on his knees before her, and wringing his 


hands, uttered the moſt bitter lamentations. 
She endeavoured to comfort him; and after- 
wards reclining herſelf, with weeping eyes, and 
her face bedewed with tears, kiſſed him, ſay- 
ing, Good Melvil, farewel: once again fare- 


well, good Melvil : grant the aſſiſtance of thy 


« prayers to thy queen and miſtreſs.“ 
_ She then turned to the noblemen who at- 


| tended her, and defired that her ſervants mighe 


be well treated ; that they might be permitted 
to enjoy the preſents ſhe had made them, and 
be ſent ſafely into their own country. They 
having promiſed to grant this requeſt, ſhe de- 
fired that they might be permitted to attend 
her at her death; that their eyes might behold, 
and their hearts bear witneſs, how patiently 
their queen and miſtreſs ſubmitted to her exe- 
cution ; and with what conſtancy ſhe perſevered 
In her attachment to her religion. This was 
oppoſed by the earl of Kent, who told her, 
that they would be apt, by their ſpeeches and 
cries, to diſturb both herſelf and the ſpecta- 
tors; and to practiſe ſome ſuperſtition not pro- 
per for him to ſuffer, as dipping their * 

** chiels 
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chiefs in her blood. The queen of Scots re- 
newed her application with great earneſtneſs; 
but finding the earl of Kent perſiſted in his re- 
fuſal, ſhe appeared ſhocked, and added, Iam 
% couſin to your queen, and deſcended from 
4 the blood royal of Henry VII. and am a mar- 
* ried queen of France, and an anointed queen 
« of Scotland.” The commiſſioners, perceiving 
that their obſtinacy would appear inviduous, 
after a little conſultation, agreed that ſhe might 
take a few of her ſervants with her; and ſhe 
made choice of four men and two maid ſervants. 
She from thence paſſed into another hall, in 
which was the ſcaffold covered with black. It 
was crouded with ſpectators, who ſeemed great- 
ly moved on conſidering her royal dignity, the 
ſurprizing train of her misfortunes, her inflex- 
ible conftancy, her amiable accompliſhments, 
and the remains of her beauty, faded by years 
and affliction, The warrant for her execution 
was here read to her, which ſhe heard with a 
ſilent unconcern. The dean of Peterborough 
then ſtepped forth ; and though ſhe frequently 
told him, that he had no need to concern him- 
ſelf about her; that ſhe was ſettled in the belief 
of the Catholic-religion ; and that ſhe meant 
to lay down her life in its defence; he perſiſted 
in his lectures and exhortations; and under the 
appearance of pious inſtructions, uttered the 
moſt cruel expreſſions. During his diſcourſe, 
the queen could not forbear betraying her im- 
patience, by interrupting him. At length, the 
dean finding that his lecture anſwered no pur- 
poſe, bid her change her opinion, repent of her 
. former 
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former wickedneſs, and ſettle her faith upon this 


round, that in Chriſt Jeſus alone ſhe.could 
_ to be ſaved. She anſwered with great 


earneſtneſs again and again, Don't trouble 


« yourſelf any more about the matter ; I was 
« born in this religion, I have lived in this re- 
« ligion, and in this religion I am reſolved to 
«« die.” Shrewſbury and Kent, perceiving 


that it was to no purpoſe to trouble her any 


farther with religious diſputes, ordered the dean 
to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable exhortations, 


and to pray for her converſion. While the 


dean was engaged in prayer, ſhe employed her- 
ſelf in her private devotions, from the office of 


the Virgin; and when he had finiſhed, uttered 


aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh for the afflited 


church, for herſelf, her ſon, and for queen 
Elizabeth. The earl of Kent obſerving, that 
during her devotions ſhe made frequent uſe of 


the crucifix, reproved her for her attachment to 


that Popiſh trampery, as he termed it; and 
exhorted her to have Chriſt in her heart, and 
not in her hand; to which ſhe mild! replied, 


that it was difficult to hold ſuch an ohject in her 


hand, without feeling her heart touched with 


ſome compunction. 8 
Mary now began to diſrobe herſelf, in which 


ſhe was aſſiſted by her two women; and the exe- 
cutioner alſo lending his hand, the ſmiled, and 
ſaid, ſhe was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf 
before ſo large a company, nor to be ſerved by 
ſuch valets. Her ſervants, on ſeeing her ready 
to lay her head upon the block, burſt into tears 
and lamentations: upon which ſhe turned about 


to 
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to them, put her finger upon her lips to impoſe 
filence upon them, and having given them her 
bleſſing, deſired them to pray for her. One of 
her maids, according to the directions ſhe had 
given her, then covered her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief,, This done, ſhe laid herſelf down, 
without any ſign of fear or trepidation, and 
the executioner ſevered her head from her body 
at two ſtrokes ; then holding it up to the ſpec- 
tators, the dean of Peterborough alone ex- 
claimed, So periſh all queen Elizabeth's ene- 
4c mies.“ To which the earl of Kent alone 
replied, *. Amen.” Thus periſhed Mary, 
queen of Scots, on the eighth of February, 
1587, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and 
the nineteenth of her captivity in England, 
Elizabeth, on n of Mary's exe- 
cation, appeared to be ſtruck with the utmoſt 
ſurprize and indignation : her countenance 
changed; her ſpeech faltered, and failing her, 
| ſhe ſtood fixed like a ſtatute for a long time, 
in ſilent aſtoniſhment. Unable to give vent to 
her grief, it at laſt burſt into loud lamentations. 
She put herſelf into deep mourning, was per- 
5 bathed in tears, and ſurrounded only 
y her maids and women, None of her mini- 
ſters or counſellors dared to approach her; or 
if any were ſo raſh, ſhe chaſed them from her, 
with the moſt violent expreſſions of rage and 
reſentment; ſaying, that they had all of them 
been guilty-of an unpardonable crime, in put- 
ting to death her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, 
contrary to her fixed purpoſe and intention, o 
which they were —— apprized. 
3 


Elizabeth's 
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Elizabeth's ſorrow was no ſooner ſo far abat» 
ed as to leave her room for reflection, than ſhe 
wrote a letter to the king of Scots, in which 
ſhe told him, that ſhe wiſhed he knew her un- 
utterable grief for that lamentable accident, 
which, without her knowledge, had happened 
in England; and appealed to the ſupreme Judge 
of heaven and earth for her innocence; that 
ſhe abhorred hypocriſy and diflimulation ; and 
if ſhe had really given orders for this fatal exe- 
cution, nothing ceuld have induced her to deny 
them: that, though ſenſible of the juſtice of 
the ſentence pronounced againſt the unhappy 
priſoner, ſhe had determined never to carry it 
into execution; and could not but reſent the 
temerity of thoſe who had, on this occaſion, 
diſappointed her intention. 3 | 
Elizabeth now ordered Daviſon to be com- 
mitted to priſon, and to be tried in the ftar- 
chamber, where he expreſſed his repentance 
for the errors he had committed; and throw- 
ing himſelf upon the queen's mercy, was fen- 
tenced to pay a fine of ten thouſand Pounds, 
and to remain in priſon during the queen's 
pleaſure, The fine, though it reduced him 
to beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon him; 
and he remained for a long time in cuſtody. 
All the favour the queen would grant him, was 
ſending him, from time to time, ſmall ſupplies 
to keep him from periſning. Vet notwithſtand- 
ing this ſeverity, and the apparent reluctance 
Elizabeth ſhewed againſt conſenting to the exe- 
cution of Mary, and the grief ſhe expreſſed 
afterwards, if any credit is to be given to an 


apology, 


apology, which Daviſon is ſaid to have ſent to 
ſecretary Walſingham, and two letters inſerted 
by Mackenzie in his life of queen Mary, Eli- 
zabeth deſerves to be chargdd with great difii- 
mulation ; for though the warrant for her exe-- 
cution was ſent away without the queen's know - 
ledge and conſent, it appears, by theſe letters, 
that ſhe would have been glad if Mary had died 
by any other means. | | | 
James diſcovered the higheſt reſentment on 
his mother's execution ; and refuſed to admit 
into his preſence Sir Robert Cary, the fon of 
lord. Hunſdon, who was ſent to him by Eliza- 
| beth with her letter. He inſtantly recalled his 
ambaſſador from England; and aſſembling the 
fates of Scotland, they profeſſed. themſelves 
ready to ſpend their lives and fortunes in re- 
venging his mother's death, and in the defence 
of his title to the crown of Evgland. The 
courtiers appeared before the king in deep 
mourning, when lord. Sinclair coming among 
them, arrayed in complete armour, obſerved, 
that this was the proper mourning for the 
queen. The Catholics alſo took this opportu- 
nity to exhort James to conclude an alliance 
with Spain, and immediately to lay claim to 
the crown of England, 5 | 
But the queen, after allowing James a de- 
cent time to vent his grief and anger, enden 
voured to pacify him. For this purpoſe, Wal- 
fingham wrote to lord Thirlſtone, James's ſe- 
cretary, and obferved, that his engaging in a 
war merely on the * revenge, —. 
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that too on account of an act of juſtice which 
neceſſity had extorted, would for ever be ex- 
poſed to cenſure; and could not be excuſed by 
any principles of equity or reaſon, That the 
inequality berween the two kingdoms deprived 
James of any hopes of ſucceſs, if he truſted 
merely to the force of his own ſtate, and had 
no recourſe to foreign powers for aſſiſtance: 
that the introduQtion of foreign ſuccours was a 
moſt dangerous expedient ; fince the French 
monarch, the ancient ally of Scotland, though 
he might be willing to aſſiſt that kingdom a- 
gainlt England, would be diſpleaſed at ſeeing 


| the union of theſe two kingdoms in the perſon 


of james: that the exorbitant ambition and 
extenſive power of the king of Spain, ren- 
dered him a ſtill more dangerous ally to Scot- 
land; and was at the ſame time the common 
enemy of all princes who wiſhed to maintain 
their independance ; and from his being de- 
ſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, was the 
king of Scots immediate rival and competitor. 
That James, by advancing a preſent claim to 
the crown of England, AT forfeit the cer. 
tain proſpe& of his ſucceeding to it; for as the 
whole nobility and gentry of England had 
openly declared themſelves for the execution of 

e queen of Scots, if James ſhewed ſuch vio- 


”+ 


lent reientment againſt that act of juſtice, they 

would, for their own ſecurity, be, obliged to 

prevent io implacable and revengeful a prince | 

from ruling oyer them; and that the true ho- 

nour of a prince conlifted in wiſdom, juſtice, 

and moderation; not in following the dic- | 
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tates of a blind paſſion, and purſuing revenge 
in oppoſition to every motive and every inter- 
eſt, The young prince, influenced by theſe 
_ conſiderations, and by his E and un- 

ambitious temper, ſuffered his reſentment to 
ſubſide; and, by degrees, became reconciled 
to the court of England. ! 
Elizabeth hearing that Philip was ſecretly 
preparing a great fleet to attack her, ſent out 
Sir Francis Drake with four men of war, and 
twenty-ſix ſhips, ſupplied by the London mer- 
chants, in hopes of ſharing in the plunder, 
That commander having learned from two Dutch 
ſhips, which he met with in his paſſage, that 
a rich Spaniſh” fleet was lying at Cadiz, he 
ſailed thither, obliged fix gallies, which made 
head againſt him, to take ſhelter under the 
forts, and burned about a hundred veſſels, la- 
den with ammunition and naval ſtores. Then 
ſailing to Cape St. Vincent, he took the caſtle 
ſituated on that promontory, with three other 
forts. He afterwards ſailed to the Azore iſlands, 
in order to lie in wait for a rich carrac ex- 
pected there; and was ſo ſueceſsful as to meet 
with his prize. By this expedition, the Eng- 
liſh ſeamen were taught to deſpiſe the great 
unwieldly ſhips of the Spaniards; their naval 
preparations were deſtroyed, and their intended 
expedition againſt England was retarded a 
twelvemonth, by which means the queen had 
leiſure to prepare for their formidable invaſion. 
The ſame year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gen- 
tleman who had ſpent a conſiderable eſtate by 
living at court, in order to repair his fortune 
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ar the expence of the Spaniards, fitted out 
three ſhips ; one of a hundred and twenty turs, 
another. of ſixty, and a third of forty; and 
entering the South Seas with theſe ſmall veſ- 
ſels, took nineteen ſhips, ſome of which were 
richly laden; and returning by the Cape of 
Good Hope, failed up the Thames to London, 
in a kind of triumph, his ſails being of da- 
maſk, his top fail cloth of gold ; and his ma- 
riners and ſoldiers clothed in filk. His prizes 
Nn eſteemed the richeſt ever brought to Eng- 

Mean while the enterprizes of the Engliſh 


in the Netherlands againſt Spain, were far 


from being ſucceſsful. Stanley and York, 


whom Leiceſter had appointed governors of 


Deventer and Zutphen, betrayed their truſt, 


and ſurrendered-theſe towns to the prince of 


Parma; on which the Dutch, who were before 


diſguſted with Leiceſter, broke aut” Into loud 


complaints againſt him. He himſelf ſoon after 


arrived in the Netherlands; but his conduct 
was far from giving them ſatisfaction. The 
prince of Parma having beſieged Sluys, Lei- 
ceſter attempted to relieve the Place, firſt by 
ſea and then by land, but without ſucceſs : 
this he aſcribed to the ill behaviour of the Hol- 
landers; and they being equally free in their 


reflections upon him, the breach between them 
became daily wider. They flighted his au- 


thority, and neglected his advice, while he 
ſtrove, by his imperious behaviour, to recover 


the influence he had Toft by his imprudent mea- 
tures. The Dutch even ſuſpected his having 
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entertained the deſign of deſtroying their li- 
berties; and began to be jcalous even of the 
queen herſelf. She had made ſome advances 
towards a peace with Spain ;zzangs a congreſs 
for that purpoſe had heen opened ache village 
of Bourbourg; andi®though each of the. two 
courts only intended to amuſe its enemy by 
negociation, matually to relax the prepara- 
tions for war or defence, he Dutch became 
apprehenſiveg that their liberty would be ſacri- 
ficed to the political integgſtof England. Eli- 
zabeth was, however, fully ſenfible of the ad- 
vantage ſhe received from her alliance with the 
fates : anfl to give them ſatisfaction, recalled 
Leiceſter j upon which Maazice, the fon of the 
late prince of Orange was 'eleQed governor 


i 


in his room, While the gugen appointed Pere- 
grine, lord Willoaghby, "commander. of the 
Engliſh forces. ˖¶“ a > 
Tnough Philipchad not yet 'deflaredwar a- 
gainſt Elizabeth, he had every where tom- 
mitted hoſtilities againſt him, he had long har- 
boured a ſecret r te be re- 
venged on her. His ambition and his hopes 
were promoted by his preſent” profperity ; by 
the yearly importation, of vaſt treaſures from 
America, by the conqueſt of Portpgal, and 
the acquiſition of the Eaſt India commerce and 
ſettlements. He now, placed his higheſt glory | 
in the ſupport of orthodoxy, and in extermi- 
nating hereſy ; and hoped, if he could ſubdue 
Elizabeth, to require the eternal renown of 
reuniting the whole Chriſtian world in the Ca- 
tholic communion, Beſides, his animoſity a- 
| | gainft 
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gaialt his revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, 
= him to attack the Engliſh, who were 

able to ſupport the Dutch, that he could 
never hope to reduce theſe rebels, while their 
power remained entire and unbroken. Philip, 
engaged by theſe ambitious hopes, undertook 
this hazardous enterprize. For ſome time 
preparations had been ſecretly made; but no 
ſooner was the reſolution fully taken, than eve- 
ry part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the 
noiſe of his armaments; and all his miniſters, 
generals, and admirals, were employed in pro- 
moting the deſign. In all the ports of Spain, 
Portegal, Naples, and Sicily, men were em- 
pioyed in building veſſels of an uncommon 
ze and ſtrength ; naval ftores were purchaſed 
at a great expence ; proviſions were amaſſed; 
armies raiſed and quartered in the ſea · port 
towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out 
ſuch à fleet as had never before appeared in 
Europe. Every moment troops were aſſem- 
bling to reinforce the duke of Parma in the 
Netherlands. Capizuchi and Spinelli con- 
ducted forces from Italy: the marquis of Bor- 
gaut levied troops in Germany: the Burgun- 
dian and Walloon regiments were completed: 
the Spaniſh infrantry was recruited, and an ar- 
my of thirty-four houland men being aſſem · 
bled in the Netherlands, was kept in readineſs 
to be tranſported into England. All the car- 
penters that could be procured either in Lower 
Germany, Flanders, and the coaſts of the Bal- 
tick, were employed by the duke of Parma, 
who cauſed to be built at Dunkirk, „ 
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and Antwerp, a great number of boats, and 


flat-bottomed veſſels, for tranſporting his ca- 


valry and infantry. The greateſt princes and 


_ nobility of Spain and Italy were filled with the 


ambition of ſharing in the honour of this great 


. enterprize, and haſted to join the army under 
the duke of Parma; and about two thouſand 


volunteers in Spain, many of whom were men 


of rank, enliſted in the ſervice. No doubt 


was entertained, that theſe vaſt preparations, 
conducted by officers of the moſt conſummate 


Kill, would be ſucceſsful ; and the Spaniards, 


elevated with their hopes, had already termed 
their navy, the Invincible Armada. - 
The court of London was ſoon informed of 
theſe extraordinary preparations ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the pretence of the Spaniards, that this 
force was to be employed in the Indies, it was 


concluded, that it was intended againſt England. 


The invaſion had been foreſeen by the queen; 
who, finding that ſhe muſt now contend for 
her crown, with the whole force of Spain, pre» 
pared for reſiſtance, with a mind unterrified at 


that power, by which all Europe ag 3c ncin 


ſhe would be eaſily overwhelm er force 
was, indeed, extremely inferior i that of her 


potent enemy. All the ſailors in the kingdom, 


at that time, amounted only to about fourteen 
thouſand men; and the Engliſh ſhips were, 
in general, ſo ſmall, that, except a few of the 
queen's men of war, theie were not four veſſels 
belonging to the merchants that exceeded four 


hundred tuns. The royal navy only conſiſ ed 


of twenty-eight ſail, many of them of a 1 
ze, 
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fize, and none of them exceeding, in bulk, 
our largeſt frigates ; and moſt of the reſt rather 
deſerved the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. 
The Engliſh fleet had no other advantage, than 
that which aroſe from the courage and dexte- 
rity of the mariners, who being accuſtomed to 
ſail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and to expoſe them 
ſelves to all dangers, as much exceeded the 
Spaniſh ſailors, as their veſſels were inferior in 
- fize and force to theirs. All the ſea port towns 
of England were ordered to furniſh ſhips for 
reinforcing this ſmall navy, and now diſcover» 
ed great alacrity in defending their liberty and 
religion, againſt the imminent dangers with 
which they were threatened. Inftead of fifteen 
- veſſels, which the citizens of London were com- 
manded to equip, they ſhewed their zeal in the 
common cauſe, by fitting out double the num- 
ber. The nobility and gentry hired, armed, 
and manned, forty-three ſhips at their own ex- 
nce ; and all the loans of money demanded 

y the queen were freely granted, Lord How- 

ard of Effingham, a man of capacity and 
courage, was made admiral ; and under him 
Drake, kins, and Frobiſher, the moſt re- 
nowned ſeamen in Europe. The principal 
fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth; and a ſmaller 
ſquadron, conſiſting of forty Engliſh and Flem- 
iſh veſſels, commanded by lord Seymour, lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of 
Parma's fleet of land forces. . 

The English troops were much more nume- 
rous than thoſe of the enemy, but were then 
great y inferior in diſcipline and experience. 
"BH Twenty 
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Twenty thouſand men were diſpoſed in differ- 
ent bodies along the ſouth coaſt, and were or- 
dered, if they could not prevent the landing 
of the Spaniards, to retire backwards, waſte 
the country round, and wait till they were rein- 
forced from the neighbouring counties, before 
they came to a battle with the enemy. In or- 
der to defend the capital, twenty-two thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe, were ſtationed at 
Tilbury, under the command of the earl of 
Leiceſter. The principal army was compoſed- 
of two thouſand horſe, and thirty-four thouſand 
foot, commanded by lord Hunſdon, and were 
appointed to march whitherſoever the enemy 
appeared. Should all the armies of Spain be 
able to land, the fate of England now appeared 
to depend on the iſſue of a ſingle battle; and 
people of reflection were filled with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions, when they compared 
the force of fifty thouſand veteran Spaniards, 
commanded by experienced officers, under the 
duke of Parma, the greateſt general of the 
age, with the military power which England, 
long diſuſed to war, could muſter up againſt 
cn.” | 
Elizabeth, unterrified by the preſent dan - 
gers, iſſued all her orders with tranquility, 
and employed every reſource, which either her 
domeſtic ſituation or her foreign alliances could 
afford her. She ſent Sir Robert Sidvey into 
Scotland, who prevailed on James to agree to 
march to her aſſiſtance with all his forces. She 
engaged the king of Denmark to ſeize a ſqua · 
dron of ſhips, which Philip had bought or 
Vor. VIII. Q hired 
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hired in the Daniſh harbours ; and the Hanſe- 
towns were alſo induced, by the common tie of 
religion, to delay ſo long the equipment of 
ſome veſſels in their ports, that they became of 
no uſe in the invaſion of England, All the 
Proteſtants in Europe conſidered this enterprize 
as an event, on which the fate of their religion 
depended ; and though unable, by their diſ- 
tance, to join their forces with thoſd of Eliza» 
beth, beheld, with admiration and anxiety, the 
intrepidity with which ſhe endeavoured to en- 
counter the dreadful tempeſt which was every 
moment approaching. 

The queen was ſenſible, that next to her po- 
8 the firmeſt ſupport of her throne con- 
iſted in her people's zeal for the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and the ſtrength of their prejudices a- 
gainſt Popery; ſhe therefore took care to have 
them reminded of their former danger, from 
the tyranny of Spain: the inhuman perſecu- 
tions which Mary exerciſed againſt the Proteſ- 
tants, were K to the councils of that bi- 
gotted and imperious nation: the horrid cruel- 
ties of the inquiſition, the bloody maſſacres 
in the Indies, and the unrelenting executions 
in the Netherlands, were ſet before the eyes of 
the people: a liſt and deſcription was pubs, 
liſhed, and pictures diſperſed of the inſtru- 
ments of torture, with which it was pretended 
the Spaniſh armada was loaded; and every ar- 
tifice employed to animate her ſubjects, vigo- 
rouſly to defend their religion, their liberties, 

and their laws, F 
While 
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While Elizabeth thus rouſed the reſentnient 


of the nation againſt Popery, ſhe wiſely treat- 


ed the Papiſts themſelves with moderation; 
and though Sixtus V. the preſent pope, had 
fulminated a new bull of -excommunication a- 


gainſt her, depoſed her from the throne, ab- 


ſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegi - 
ance, publiſhed a cruſade againſt England, 


and granted plenary indulgences to all engaged 


in the preſent invaſion, ſhe rejected all violent 


councils againſt them; and the Catholics, ſen- 


ſible of this favour, in general, expreſſed great 
zeal for the public ſervice, Some . gentlemen 
of that ſect, ſenſible that they could not rea- 
ſonably expect to obtain any truſt or authority, 
entered as volunteers in the fleet and army : 
ſome fitted out ſhips at their own expence, and 

ave the command of them to Proteſtants : 
others "behaved with activity, in animating 
their tenants, vaſſals, and neighbours, to de- 
fend their country ; and all ranks of men laying 


| aſide party diſtinctions, ſeemed to prepare to 


reſiſt theſe invaders, 

Still more to inflame the martial ſpirit of 
the nation, Elizabeth appeared on horſe. back 
in the camp of Tilbury; and riding through 
the lines with an animated countenance, ex- 
horted the troops to remember their duty to 
their religion, and their country; profeſſing 
her intention, though a woman, to lead them 
herſelf againſt the enemy, and rather to periſh 
in battle, than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of 
her people. This ſpirited behaviour filled the 

; "02 ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers with an admiration mixed with tender- 
neſs ; and they aſked each other, if it were 
poſſible for Engliſhmen to abandon this glori- 
ous cauſe, or by any dangers, be induced to 
relinquiſh the defence of their heroic queen? 
In the beginning of May 1588, the Spaniſh 
armada was ready; but when it was preparing 
to ſail, the marquis of Santa Croce, the ad- 
miral, was ſeized with a violent fever, of which 
he died ſoon after. 'The duke of Paliano, the 
vice-admiral, at the very ſame time ſuffered 
the ſame fate; and Philip appointed the duke 
of Medina Sidonia admiral, though he was 
entirely unacquainted with ſea affairs. This 
retarded the ſailing of the armada, and allowed 
the Engliſh more time to oppoſe it. At laſt 
this formidable fleet ſailed from Liſbon, on 
the 29th of May, filled with hope and alacrt- 
ty; but the next day a violent tempeſt ſcattered 
the ſhips, ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt, and the 
reſt were forced to take ſhelter in the Groyne, 
and to wait there till they could be refitted. 
The news of this event being carried to 
Engiand, the queen concluded, that the Spa- 
niards were diſappointed for this ſummer ; and 
being always ready to ſave expences, cauſed 
Walſingham to write to the admiral, to lay up 
ſome of the largeſt ſnips, and to diſcharge the 
ſea men: but lord Effingham being leſs ſan- 
guine in his hopes, ventured to diſobey theſe 
orders, and begged leave to retain all the ſhips 
in the ſervice, though it ſhould be at his own 
expence. Then ling advantage of a north 
| 25 wind, 
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wind, he failed towards the coaſt of Spain, in 
order to attack the enemy in their harbours ; 
but the wind changing to the ſouth, he was 
filled with apprehenſions, leſt they ſhould paſs 
by him at ſea and invade England, now ex- 
poſed by the abſence of the fleet ; and therefore 
returning with the utmoſt expedition to Ply- 
mouth, lay at anchor in that harbour, 

In the mean time all the damage ſuffered by 
the armada being repaired, the Spaniards again 
ſet ſail with freſh hopes, This formidable fleet 
_ conſiſted of a hundred and thirty veſſels, near 
a hundred of which were galleons, and of a 
greater ſize than any veſſels ever before uſed in 
Europe. On board were nineteen thouſand 
two hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers, eight 
thouſand four hundred and fifty-11x mariners, 
two thouſand and eighty-eight gally-ſlaves, 
and two thouſand fix 5 and thirty braſs 
guns. It was attended by twenty leſſer ſhips, 
called caravals, and ten ſalves, with fix ores 
each, and was victualled for fix months. 

Philip's plan was, that the armada ſhould 
ſteer to the coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and New- 
port, when, having chaced away all the Eng- 
liſh or Flemiſh veſſels that might obſtruct the 
paſſage, (it not being to be ſuppoſed, that 
they would dare to make the leaſt oppoſition) 
he ſhould join the duke of Parma, and from 
thence ſail to the Thames; and having landed 
the whole Spaniſh army, he ſhould, at one 
blow, complete the entire conqueſt of England, 
The duke of Medina was directed, in the pro- 
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ſecution of this ſcheme, to ſail along the chan- 
nel, as near the coaſt of France as he could 
with ſafety, in order to avoid meeting with 
the Engliſh fleet; and to neglect all ſmaller 
ſueceſles that might obſtruct or delay the acqui- 
ſition of a great kingdom. | 
The interpoſition of Providence in the pre- 
ſervation of ſtates and kingdoms never more 
evidently appeared than on this occaſion. After 
the Spaniards were under ſail, they took a 


fiſherman, from whom they learned, that the 
'Engliſh admiral had been lately at fea ; but 


having heard that the armada had been ſcat- 
tered by a tempeſt, he had returned back to 
Plymouth ; and, ſuppoſing the invaſion was 


over for this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and 


diſcharged moſt of the ſailors, From this falſe 


Intelligence the duke of Medina ſuppoſing, 


that it would be eaſy to deſtroy the Engliſh 


ſhips in Plymouth harbour, was tempted to 


break his orders, and to fail directly for Ply - 
mouth; and thus a reſolution, founded on the 
miſtake of a fiſherman, proved the ſafety of 
England. On the 19th of July, about ſun- 


ſet, the armada made the lizard, and the Spa- 
' niards happily taking it for the Ram-head near 
Plymouth, bore out to ſea, with a deſign to 


return the next day and deftroy the Engliſh 
fleet. They were ſeen by a Scottiſh pirate, 


who immediately ſailed to inform the Engliſh 
- admiral of their approach. Effingham had 


juſt time to get out of port, when he ſaw the 


- Spaniſh armada approaching in full ſail, diſ- 


poſed 


S 
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poſed in the form of a creſcent, and ſtretching 
to the diſtance of ſeven miles “. 

The lord Effingham gave orders to canno- 
nade the Spaniards at a diſtance, and to wait the 
opportunity which winds, currents, or various 
accidents might afford, of intercepting ſome 
of the enemy's ſcattered veſſels. This an- 
ſwered expectation. A large ſhip of Biſcay, 
which had a conſiderable part of the Spaniſh 
money on board, accidentally took fire ; and 
all hands being employed in extinguiſhing the 

flames, ſhe fell behind the reſt of the armada: 


Mr. Hume obſerves, that the writers of that age 
raiſe their flile in their pompous deſcriptions of this 
ſpectacle ; the moſt magnificent that had ever ap- 
. peared upon the ocean, and which infuſed equal 
terror and admiration into the minds of all the be- 
holders. After mentioning the lofty maſts, the 
ſwelling ſails, and the towering prows of the gal- 
leons, they aſſert, that though they bore all their 
ſails, they advanced with a flow motion, as if the 
ocean groaned with ſupporting, and the winds were 
tired with impelling, ſo enormous a weight. The 
ſame gentleman adds, The; truth, however, is, 
that the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſſels would ſcarce- 
ly paſs for third rates in the preſent navy of Eng- 
« land ; yet were they ſo ill framed, or fo ill go- 
verned, that they were quite unwieldly, and could 
neither ſail upon a wind, nor tack upon occaſion, 
nor be managed in ſtormy weather by the ſea- 
„„ men. Neither the mechanics of ſhip-building, 
nor the experience of mariners, had attained o 
great perfection, as could ſerve for the ſecurity and 
« government of. ſuch bulky veflels.” Hit of Eng. 
vol, v. pag. 342, | 


about 
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about the ſame time the great galleon of An- 
daluzia ſprung her maſt ; and after ſome re- 
ſiſtance, both theſe veſſels were taken by Sir 
Francis Drake. While the armada proceeded 
up the channel, the Engliſh, who followed in 
the rear, were employed in ſkirmiſhes, which 
abated the confidence of the Spaniards, and 
added to the courage of the Engliſh, who ſoon 
found, that the bulk of the Spaniſh ſhips ex- 
poſed them the more to their fire, while their 
cannon being placed too high, the ſhot went 
over the heads of the Engliſh. The alarm had 
no ſooner reached the coaſt of England, than 
the nobility and gentry ſailed with their veſſels 
from every harbour, and reinforced the admi- 
ral. The earls of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Oxford, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Charles 
Blount, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Sir Tho- 
mas Vavaſor, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
zeal for their country ; and the Engliſh fleet, 
after being joined by theſe ſhips, amounted to 

a hundred and forty ſail. | 
The armada having reached Calais, caſt an- 
chor, in expeRation that the duke of Parma, 
who had been informed of their approach, 
would put to fea, and join his forces. Upon 
this the Engliſh admiral took eight, of his 
ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with combuſti- 
bles, ſent them, one * another, into the 
midſt of the enemy. The Spaniards, ſrighted 
at the fire ſhips, immediately cut their cables, 
and diſperſed with the utmoſt diſorder and pre- 
cipitation, The next morning the Engliſh fell 
upon 


re RE a 


upon them, while in confuſion, and took or 
deſtroyed twelve ſhips, beſides damaging many 
others. 1 
It was now evident, that the deſign of the 
Spaniards was entirely fruſtrated. The duke 
of Parma's veſſels were made for tranſporting 
ſoldiers, and not for fighting ; and therefore 
when that general was perſuaded to leave the 
harbour, the duke abſolutely refuſed to expoſe 
his flouriſhing army to ſuch evident hazards, 
while the Engliſh not only kept the ſea, but 
ſeemed to triumph over the lately ſuppoſed in- 
vincible armada. The Spaniſh admiral, in 
many rencounters, found, that though he had 
loſt a conſiderable part of his own, navy, he 
had deſtroyed only one ſmall Engliſh veſlel, 
and perceived, that ſo unequal a combat muſt 
draw inevitable deſtruction on all the reſt of his 
fleet. He therefore prepared to return home; 
but the wind not permitting his paſſage back 
through the channel, he reſolved to ſail north- 
ward, -and to reach the Spaniſh harbours, by 
ſailing round the iſland. For ſome time the 
Engliſh fleet followed him; and had not their 
ammunition fallen ſhort, they would have ob- 
liged the whole armada to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. This reſolution the duke of Medina had 
once taken; but the perſuaſions of his confeſ- 
ſor diverted him from it. The event, how- 
ever, proved equally fatal to the Spaniards: 
for after the armada had paſſed the Orkneys, 
it was overtaken by a violent tempeſt. The 
ſhips which had already loſt their anchors, were 
obliged to keep to ſea; the mariners, who 
| "2" Rm 
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were unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and un- 
able to govern ſuch unwieldly veſſels, were 
forced to yield to the fury of the ſtorm; and 
their ſhips being driven, ſome on the weſtern 
iſlands of Scotland, and others on the coalt of 
Ireland, where they were wrecked, not half of 
the fleet returned to Spain, and thoſe were in a 
ſhattered condition, The mariners and ſol- 
diers who eſcaped, were worn out by hardſhips 
and fatigues, and ſo diſpirited by their defeat, 
that they ſpread overall Spain, accounts of the 
furious bravery of the Engliſh, and of the dread · 
ful ſtorms in that ſea which ſurrounds them. 
Philip, though a ſlave to his ambition, had 
ſuch command over himſelf, that on his hear- 
ing of this mortifying event, by which all his 
hopes were blaſted, he fell on his knees, and 
thanked God that the calamity was no preater, 
The joy and ſatisfaction of the Engliſh was 
extreme ; public prayers and thankſgiving for 
this remarkable inſtance of the Divine protec- 
tion, were offered up with great fervour and 
devotion ; and the queen cauſed two metals to 
be ſtruck, to perpetuate the memory of this 
glorious and deciſive victory over the Spaniards, 
The defeat of the armada filled the nation 
with the extremeſt fondneſs for engaging in en- 
terprizes againſt Spain. Don Antonio, a na- 
tural ſon of the royal family of Portugal, lay- 
ing claim to that crown, the people of Eng- 
land reſolved 'to endeavour to conquer it for 
him. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris, 
were the leaders in this romantic enterprize ; 
in which, near twenty thouſand — 3 
iſte 
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liſted themſelves, and both hired ſhips and pro- 
vided arms at their own expence, while the 
ueen contributed only ſixty thouſand pounds. 
heſe brave adventurers - hearing, after they 
had ſet ſail, that new preparations were mak- 
ing at the Groyne for the invaſion of England, 
they entered the harbour, burned ſome ſhips of 
war, and defeated an army of four or five 
thouſand men aſſembled to oppoſe them; after 
which, they took and pillaged the lower town, 
The young earl of Eſſex, enflamed with the 
thirſt of military glory, had, unknown to the 
queen, ſecretly left England; and here joining 
the Engliſh, they unanimouſly conſented to 
ſail for Portugal, the principal object of their 
enterprize. 
As the Spaniards had prepared nw this 
invaſion, the Engliſh had the misfortune to 
find their attack on Liſbon unſucceſsful ; they, 
indeed, made themſelves maſters of the lower 
town; but the army being ſeized with ſick- 
neſs, from fatigue and the intemperate uſe of 
wine and fruits, they haſtily reimbarked, and 
then ſailed to Vigo, which they took and 
burned ; and having ravaged the adjacent coun- 
try, returned to England. 

In the mean ng Jamen king of Scotland, 
having renewed his ſait to the princeſs of Den- 
mark, and ſtill finding obſtacles from the in- 
trigues of Elizabeth, he broke through all her 
politics; and having cauſed the marriage to be 
celebrated by proxy, the princeſs embarked for 
Scotland, but was driven by a ſtorm into a port 
of Norway; on which James took a voyage, 
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| in order to conduct his bride home. He arrived 
in Norway, and carried his queen thence to 
Copen e and 
the next ſpring brought her to Scotland, where 
they were joyfully received by the people. 
In France, the war between the Proteſtants 
and the league was carried on with great vi- 
gour. Henry III. finding all his authority 
. [uſurped by the'd ke of Guiſe, and that even 
is throya alle ſed to the moſt imminent 
danger, by the ambition of that prince, cauſed 
him and hig brother, the Fatdinal of Guiſe, to 
be aſſaffinatsd in his palace? At this the par- 
. tizans of the league were diflamed with the ut- 
ex the populace every where renounced 
; and the moſt powerful cities 
and moſt ent N appeared to nite 
14 den, either” to renounce monarchy, 
or to change” their monarch, Thus Henry, 
finding lender reſources from his Catholic ſub- 
jets, was obliged to enter into a confederacy 
with thekig of 'Navarre and the Proteſtants. 
He enliſtedlarge bodies of Swiſs infantry and 
German cavalry ; and being fill ſupported by 
his chief mobility, aſſembled | 


' moſt ra 


— 


bility, aſſembled an army of near 
„ forty thouſand men, and advanced to the gates 
of Paris, in order tocruſhithe league, and ſub- 
due all His enemies, His oppoſition to the 
league, and his being ſupported by the Proteſ- 
tants, made him now be conſidered as an he- 
retical tyrant and on the firſt of Auguſt, 1589, 
ames Clement, a Dominican friar, enflamed 
with the bloody ſpirit of bigotry, reſolved to 


ſacrifice his own life in defence of the church, 
8 | which 
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which was ſuppoſed to be in danger; and hay- 
ing obtained admiſſion to the king's preſence, 
ve him a mortal wound, and was himſelf im- 
. mediately ſlain by the courtiers, to revenge the 
murder of their ſovereign. _ 
The king of Navarre being next heir to the 
crown, immediately aſſumed the government, 


under the name of Henry IV. The prejudices 


entertained againſt him, on account of his re- 
ligion, made a great part of the nobility deſert 
him; and the league, governed by the duke of 
Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, obtained new 
ſtrength. This induced him to apply to Eliza» 
beth, whom he found ready to contribute to 
his aſſiſtance. To prevent the deſertion of his 
German and Swiſs auxiliaries, ſhe made him a 
. preſent of twenty-two thouſand pounds, and 
. ſent him four thouſand men, commanded. by 
lord Willoughby. Strengthened by theſe ſup- 
' plies, he, in 1590, marched to Paris; and 
having taken the ſaburbs ſword, in hand, a- 
bandoned them to be pillaged by his ſoldiers. 


This body of Engliſh troops he employed in 
the time of their 


many other enterprizes, till the 
ſervice being elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with 
many high encomiums. ee 

Henry IV. ſoon after gained a complete vic- 


_ tory over his enemies at Yvree,. which ena- 


bled him to blockade Paris, till that city was 


reduced by famine to the laſt extremity; when 
the duke of Parma having received orders from 
Philip, to march to the relief of the league, he 
obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade. Henry 
aſterwards obtained. freſh ſupplies from Eliza - 
1% Vor. VIII. KR 7 
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beth, which enabled him to carry on. the war 
with ſucceſs : but finding unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles to his aſcending the throne, from the bis» 


gotry of the zealous partizans of the league, 
e 


at laſt renounced the Proteſtant religion, and 
was received hy the French prelates of his par- 
ty into the boſom of the Romiſh church. 

During theſe military operations in France, 
ſeveral naval enterprizes were carried on in the 
Weſt-Indies, by different ſquadrons, with va- 
rious ſucceſs ; while Elizabeth's enemĩes ſound 


no other means of diſturbing her, but by ſuch 


treacherous and perfidious ſchemes, as ended in 
their own diſgrace, and the ruin -of the crimi- 
nals. In 1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, who 
was domeſtic phyfician to the queen, on being 


8 er upon ſuſpicion, confeſſed - that he 
a 


received a bribe to poiſon her, from Fuen- 
tes and Ibarra, who had ſucceeded Parma, 
lately deceaſed, in the government of the Ne · 
therlands; but aſſerted, that he had intended to 
cheat Philip of his money, and never deſigned 
to fulfil his promiſe. He, however, ſuffered 
death for this conſpiracy ; but though the 
queen complained to Philip of theſe diſhonou- 


rable attempts of his miniſters, ſhe could ne- 


ver obtain ſatis faction. York and Williams, 
two Engliſh traitors, were afterwards executed 


| for a conſpiracy with Ibarra, equally criminal, 


Elizabeth, inftead of revenging herſelf, by 
retaliating in a like manner, ſought a more 
honourable vengeance, by affitting the king of 


France, and entirely breaking the power of the 
league, which, after that monarch had em- 


braced 
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braced the Popiſh religion, daily declined, 
Norris commanded the Engliſh forces in Bri- 
tanny, and aſſiſted at the taking of Morlaix, 
Breſt, and Qui orentin, which were guard- 
ed by Spaniſh forces. In every action, the 
Engliſh diſcovered great military genius; and 
the queen, though a heroĩine, found more fre- 
quent occaſion to reprove her generals for en- 
couraging their temerity, than for counte- 
naneing their fear or caution: but Sir Martin 
Frobiſher, her brave admiral, with many 
others, periſhed before Breſt. 
In 1596, ſome diſguſts the queen had re- 


. ceived from the ſtates of the Netherlands, in- 


duced her to demand the reimburſement of all 
the money ſhe-had expended in their defence. 
The ftates, beſides alledging the conditions of 
a former treaty, by which they were not bound 
to repay her till a peace was concluded, plead- 
ed their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great 
ſuperiority of the Spaniards,. and the difficuity 
of ſupporting the war. After much negocia- 
tion, a new treaty was formed, by which the 
fates conſented to free the queen immediately 
from the expence of the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
computed at forty thouſand pounds a year; to 
pay her annnally twenty thouſand pounds, for 
ſome years; to aſſiſt her with a certain number 


of ſhips, and to conclude no treaty or peace 


without her conſent. They allo bound them 
ſelves, after a peace ſnould be concluded with 
Spain, to pay her, annually, a hundred thou. 
ſand pounds, during four years, in lieu of all 


demands, h 
: * While 
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While the queen made war againſt Philip, in 


the Netherlands, at a conſiderable expence of 
blood and treaſure, the naval enterprizes, un- 
dertaken by her or her ſubjects, interrupted the 
navigation of the Spaniards. In 1594, Ri- 
chard Hawkins had procured the queen's 
commiſſion, and ſailed with three ſhips to the 
South Sea; but his voyage proved unfortunate, 
and he himſelf was taken prifoacr on the coaſt 
of Chili. The fame year, James Lancafter, 
being ſupplied with"three ſhips and a pinnace, 
by the merchants of London, was more fortu- 
nate. He took thirty-nine ſhips of the ene- 
my, and made an attack on Fernambuca, in 
Brazil, where great treaſures were then lodged. 
On his approaching che ſhore, he ſaw it lined 
with great numbers of the enemy; when, 


placing the braveſt of his men in boats, he or- 


dered them to td with ſuch violence up to the 
landing- place, as to ſplit them in pieces, by 
which Ne deprived” his men of all reſource but 


in victory; and ſo terriſed the enemy, that, 


after a ſhort reſiſtance, they fled. He after- 
wards returned home with the treaſure he had 


ſo bravely obtained. In 1595, Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh, failed to a part of South America, in 
order. to diſcover. the rich mines, which were 
then ſaid to be at Guiana; but having taken 
the ſmall town of St. Joſeph, in the iſle of Tri- 
nidado, he left his ſhip, and ſailed up the ri- 
ver Orognoko, in pinnaces, but did not meet 
with the ſucceſs he expected. | 

The ſame year, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
John Hawkins, with fix of the queen's _ 
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and twenty more, either furniſhed by private 
adventurers, or fitted out at their own expence, 
attacked the iſland of Porto Rico, where, they 
were informed, was a rich carrac: but the Spa- 
niards hearing of their approach, prepared for 
their reception, and the Engliſh, notwith- 
ſtanding they made a brave aſſault, were re · 
pulſed with loſs. Soon after Hawkins died, 
and Drake ſailed” to the continent, where he 
burned Rio de la Hacha, Santa Martha, and 
Nombre di Dios. He then attempted to march 
acroſs the iſthmus of Darien” to Panama; but 
met with ſo many difficulties, that he was ob- 
liged to abandon the enterprize, and reſolved 
to attack Porto Bello; but he dying of a dy- 

ſentary, the fleet returned to ee, 5 : 
This enterprize not meeting with all the ſuc- 
ceſs that was expected, the Engliſh reſolved to 
attack Philip's dominions in Europe, where 
Preparations were making for a new invaſion 
of England. For this purpoſe, a.formidable 
fleet was equipped at Plymouth, compoſed of 
a hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen of 
which were capital ſhips of war, and the reſt 
ſmall veſſels and tenders. To theſe the — 
added twenty ſhiĩps. This fleet was command- 
ed by lord Effingham, high admiral, and the 
land forces by the earl of Eſſex; and ſuch was 
the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reign, that both theſe 
commanders expended great ſums of their own 
in this armament. _ Lord Thomas Howard, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Coniers Clifford, Sir 
George Carew, and Sir Francis Vere, had 
: 9 5 3 1} daI com- 
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the opinion of the-admiral, 


refolution taken; than he threw his hat into the 
ſea, with all the ſigns of the moſt extravagant 


being informed by Effingham, that the queen, 


and Sir Walter Raleigh; but no ſooner was 
Eſſex within reach of the enemy, than forget- 
ting the promiſe” he had made to the admiral 
to ſtay in the midft of the fleet, he preſſed for- 
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commands in this expedition, and were appoint« 
ed council to the — and general. He 

On the firſt af June 1596, they ſet ſail for 
Cadiz, ſending: before them ſome armed ten- 
ders, which intercepted every ſhip that could 
carry intelligence to the enemy. On their 
coming near Cadiz; they took an Iriſh veſſel, 
by which they learned, that the port was full 
of merchant ſhips of great value; and that the 
Spaniards having ho apprehenſions of an ene- 
my, lived in perfect fecurity. 

After having made a fruitlels attempt to land 
on the weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz, the 
council of war refolved to attack the ſhips and 
gallies in the bay. This enterprize was ftre- 
nuouſly recommended by Eſſex, gray to 
| who thought it 
too hazardous; but Eſſex no ſooner found the 


joy. He was, however, greatly niortified, on 


dreading the effects of his youthful ardour, 
had given ſecret orders, that he ſhould not be 
permitted to command the van in the attack. 

his was performed by lord Thomas Howard, 


ward into the thickeſt of the fire. Every one 
being inſpired with emulation for glory, avi- 
dity of plunder, and animoſity againſt the Spa - 
wards, they ſoon obliged them to lip — an- 

chors, 
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chors, and retreat farther into the bay, where 


they ran many of their ſhips a- ground. Eſſex 
then landed with his men at the fort of Puntal, 
and inſtantly marched to the attack of Cadiz, 


which the Engliſh ſoon carried ſword in hand; 


when Eſſex inſtantly put a ſtop to the ſlaugh- 
ter, and treated his priſoners with the greateſt 


humanity and kindneſs, The plunder of the 


City was very rich; but the duke of Medina, 


the Spaniſh admiral; deprived them of ftill 


greater treaſures, by cauſing the ſhips to be ſet 
on fire, to prevent their falling into the hands 


of the Engliſh, The loſs the Spaniards ſuſ- 


tained in this enterprize, is. ſaid. to have a- 

mounted to twenty, millions of ducats. | 
Eſſex now inſiſted on keeping poſſeſſion of 

Cadiz ; but all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers, 


fatisfied with the honour they had obtained, 


were impatient to return home, in order to ſe- 
cure their plunder, Eſſex then propoſed to 
intercept the carracs at the Azores, to aſſault 
the Groyne, to take St. Sebaſtians, and St. 
Andero; with all Which they refuſed to com- 
ply. On their return home, Effex complain 
ed to the queen of their want of ſpirit ; and 
ſhe herſelf was not pleaſed at their returning 
without endeavouring to intercept the fleet 


loaded with the treafures of © America: but 
though ſhe admired the lofty genius of Eſſex, 


ſhe could not help expreſſing her eſteem for the 
other officers. She created the admiral earl of 
Nottingham, at, which Eſſex was highly of- 
fended ; and it being ſaid in the preamble to 
the patent, that this honour was conferred on 
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him for his good ſervices in taking Cadiz, and 
deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips, a merit which 
_ Efſex pretended belonged ſolely to himſelf, he 
offered to maintain this plea by ſingle combat, 
againſt the earl of Nottingham, his ſons, or 
any of his relations. | 
The next year the queen being informed, 
that the Spaniards, notwithſtanding the da- 
mage their fleet had ſuffered at Cadiz, were 
preparing a ſquadron at Ferrol and the Groyne ; 
and were marching troops thither, in order to 
make a deſcent in Ireland, ſhe reſolved to de- 
ſtroy the ſhips in theſe harbours, For this 
purpoſe, ſhe prepared a large fleet of a hun- 
cred and twenty fail, ſeventeen of which were 
her own ſhips, forty-three were ſmaller veſſels, 
and the reſt tenders and victuallers. On board 
of this fleet were embarked five thouſand new 
raiſed ſoldiers, and a thouſand veteran troops, 
brought by Sir Francis Vere from the Nether- 
lands. The earl of Eſſex, who was comman- 
der in chief both of the land and ſea forces, 
was at the head of one ſquadron ; Sir Walter 
Raleigh was appointed vice-admiral of another; 
Jord' Thomas Howard of the third ; and lord 
Mountjoy was commander of the land forces 
under Eſſen. | 2 
They ſet ſail from Plymouth on the-gth of 
July 1597; but were no ſooner out of har- 
bour, than they were ſhattered and diſperſed 
by a violent ſtorm; and before they could be 
refitted, their proviſions were ſo far ſpent, that 
it would have been unſafe to carry ſo numerous 
an army along with them. Eflex therefore 3 
2 miſie 


miſſed all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand ve- 
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terans under Vere; and abandoning all 


thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, 


confined the object of his expedition to his 
intercepting the fleet from Spaniſh America, 
which was about this time expected to ſtop at 
the Azores. Thither Eſſex bent his courſe, 


after having informed Raleigh, that he intend- 
ed to attack Fayal, one of the Azore iſlands. 


Ihe ſquadrons being, by ſome accident, ſepa- 
rated, Raleigh arrived firft before that iſland; _ 


” -- 


and having waited ſome time for the general, 
thought it moſt prudent to begin the attack 


alone, leſt a farther delay ſhould give the in- 


habitants time to prepare for their defence. 


— 


He ſucceeded in the attempt; but Eſſex think - 
ing, that Raleigh intended to rob him of the 
glory of the action, was ſo highly offended, 


that he caſhiered ſeveral of the captains who 


had contributed to take the place; and would 


have inflicted the ſame puniſhment on Raleigh 


himſelf, had not lord Thomas Howard inter- 


poſed with his good offices, and perſuaded Ra- 


leigh to make his ſubmiſſions to the general. 


Eſſex being ſoon appeaſed, received Raleigh 


— a # 


into favour, and reſtored the other officers to 
their commands. This, however, laid the firſt 
foundation of the violent animoſity which af 


terwards ſubſiſted between theſe two brave com. 
manders. 


Eſſex now diſpoſed his fleet in 2 manner pro- | 


| ou for intercepting the galleons ; and Sir Wil- 

iam Monſon, falling in with them, made the 

ſignal which had been agreed upon: but the 
| | Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh fleet, finding that the enemy was upon 
them, made all the ſail poſſible to Tercera“; 
and, before the Engliſh fleet could overtake 
them, ſheltered themſelves in the ſafe and well 
fortified harbour of Angara, in that' iſland. 
Eſſex, however, intercepted three ſhips, which 
were ſo rich, as to repay all the expences of the 
expedition. | | 
Upon the return of the fleet, the cauſes of 
the miſcarriage in this enterprize were much 
canvaſſed in England. The courtiers ſided 
with Effex or Raleigh, according to the reſpett 
they bore to each; but the people in general, 
who were pleaſed with the ſpirit and generolity 
of the former, word ine el to juſtify his con- 
duct: but the queen, who loved the one, and 
eſteemed the other, maintained a kind of neu- 
trality between the parties. f 
In 1 598 Henry IV. king of France, having 
received overtures for a peace with Philip, gave 
intelligence of it to his allies, Elizabeth and 
the ſtates of the Netherlands, and having uſed 
every expedient to apologize for his conduct, 
concluded a ſeparate peace at Vervins, by 
which he was put in poſſeſſion of all the places 
ſeized by Spain, during the courſe of the civil 
wars of France; and thus procured leiſure to 
purſue the domeſtic ſettlement of his kingdom. 
As his abilities for conducting the arts of peace 
were at leaſt equal to his military talents, he, 
in a ſhort time, by the wiſdom of his govern · 
ment, raiſed France from the deſolation and 


One of the largeſt of the Azore iſlands. 


miſery 


miſery in which that kingdom was involved, 
to a more flouriſhing condition than it had ever 
before enjoyed, | 
Elizabeth was ſenſible, that ſhe alſo could eafily 
put an end to her war with Spain on equitable 
terms, But though ſhe had been, at firſt, averſe 
to war, ſhe ſeemed now to have attained ſuch an 
aſcendant over the enemy, that ſhe was unwil- 
ling to put a ſtop to the courſe of her proſper- 
ous fortune. Her paſt victories had entirely 
fecured her from any dangerous invaſion. She 
conſidered, that the weak condition of Philip 
in the Indies, and the annual return of his 
treaſures from thence, afforded her a proſpect 
of the moſt laſting advantages: that Philip, 
after his peace with France, if ſhe ſhould alſo 
conſent to an accommodation, would be able 
to turn his whole force againſt the revolted pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, which, though they 
had greatly encreaſed their power, by com- 
 merce and good government, would ſtill, with- 
out her aſſiſtance, be unable to maintain a war 
againſt ſo powerful a prince; and that it would 
be unſafe and diſhonourable 10 abandon their 
cauſe, till they were placed in a ſtate of greater 
ſecurity, 7 1585 . 
The earl of Eſſex, whoſe military talents, 
and paſſion for glory, made him earneſtly de- 
fire the continuance of the war, frequently 
mentioned to the queen theſe reaſons for carry- 
ing it on. Lord Burleigh was deſirous of 2 
peace; and the rivalſhip between theſe noble - 
men, made each of them infift the more ſtre- 
nuouſly on his own council ; but as „ 
2 0 


— ü 
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of Eſſex was agreeable to the queen, and his 
advice conformable to her inclinations, the fa- 
vourite appeared to obtain daily an aſcendant 
over the miniſter; and had he been poſſeſſed of 
a ſelf- commaad equal to his ſhining qualities, 
he might have ſo far rivetted himſelf into the 
queen's affections, that none of his enemies 
could have hurt him: but his ſpirit could ill 
ſubmit to the implicit reſpe& which Elizabeth 
bad always been accuſtomed to receive from 
her ſubjects. Having once entered into a diſ- 
pute with her, on the choice.of a governor for ' 
Ireland, he was fo heated by the argument, as 
to turn his back upon her with an air of con- 
. tempt. At this provocation, her anger, which 
was naturally violent, was ſo inflamed, that 
- ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on the ear, adding 
a paſſionate expreſſion ſuited to his imperti- 
nence: when, inſtead of recollecting himſelf, 
and making the ſubmiſſions her ſex and ſtation 
required, he clapt his hand to his ſword, and 
ſwore, he would not bear ſuch uſage even 
from Henry VIII. himſelf, and inſtantly with- 
drew from court. The chancellor Egerton, 
who had a regard for Eſſex, exhorted him to 
repair his indiſcretion, by making proper ac- 
knowledgments; but he was ſo deeply ſtung 
with the diſhonour, that he not only wrote him 
a ſpirited letter againſt the queen, but ſhewed 
it to his friends, Wwho even 9 copies of 
it: yet notwithſtanding this additional provo- 
cation, the queen's regard for him prevailed, 
and ſhe reſtored him to her former favour; and 
from this ſhort interval of anger and reteut- 
| ment, 
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ment, her kindneſs appeared to have acquired 
new force. | wh 
About the ſame time the death of Burleigh, 


5 


on the 4th of Auguſt 1598, appeared to enſure 


to Eſſex the conſtant poſſeſſion of the queen's 
confidence. This nobleman, who died in an 
advanced age, was equally regretted by the 
queen and the people. He had gradually riſen 
by the mere force of merit, from ſmall begin- 
nings; and during the courſe of near — 
years, was conſidered as a principal miniſter ; 
for as he had affiduouſly paid his court to Eli- 
zabeth during her ſiſter's reign, when appear- 
ing her friend was attended with danger, ſhe 
thought herſelf bound by her porn when 

ſhe aſcended the throne, to perſevere in her at- 
tachment to him, He was chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſolidity of his underſtanding, the 
probity of his manners, and his cloſe applica» 


tion to buſineſs, He was the only mi in 


her reign who left a confiderable fortune to bis 
poſterity : a fortune not acquired by rapine or 
oppreſſion, but gained by the regular profits of 
his office, and preſerved by his frugality. This 
great ſtateſman wrote La Complainte de An 
Pecherefſe, in French verſe, which is extant in 
the king's library: The execution of juſtice 
in England : Meditations of the ſtate of Eng- 
land: Lord Burleigh's precepts, &c. 

Soon after the death of this great mini- 
Her, the queen was informed of the death of 


* See Dictionary of the World, under the arti. 
tele Cecil, | | 3 
Vor. VIII. 8 1 Philip 
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Philip II. her principal enemy, who expired at 

Madrid in an advanced age. This prince had 
transferred to his daughter, who was married 
to the arch-duke Albert, the poſſeſſion of the 
Netherlands; but as it was thought-ſhe would 
have no iſſue, and as the reverſion was reſeryed 
to the crown of Spain, the ſtates ftill obſti- 
nately perſiſted in their reſiſtance to the Spa- 
niſh arms. 

A rebellion had, for ſeveral years, been cars 
ried on in Ireland under Hugh O Neale, who 
had been raiſed by the queen to the dignity of 
earl of Tyrone, and ſeveral armies, under 
experienced officers, had been ſent againſt him; 
but by means of propoſals for truces, accom- 
modations, and treacherous promiſes, the, ef- 
forts of the Engliſh had conſtantly been de. 
feated. This made it neceſſary to carry/on the 
war with vigour ; and the queen, for-that pur- 
Poſe, caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 

Mount but the young earl of Eſſex, am- 

itious of glory, repreſented the neceſſity of 
appointing ſome perſon more experienced in 
war, and of higher quality and reputation. 
Being underſtood to mean himſelf, his deſire 
was granted, and Elizabeth gave him the ti- 
tle of lord deputy of Ireland, granting him 
more extenſive authority than had ever been 
conferred on any governor before ; as the pow- 
er of carrying on and finiſhing the war as he 
leaſed ; of pardoning the rebels, and of fil- 
ing the moſt conſiderable employments of the 
kingdom. To enſure his ſucceſs, ſhe gave 


him an army of twenty thouſand foot and two 
7 | thouſand 


V 


thouſand horſe, which, it was ſuppoſed, would 
be ſufficient to overwhelm the rebels in one 
campaign. Nor did the enemies of Eſſex, the 
earl of Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, lord 
Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, throw any 
obſtacles in the way of theſe preparations ; for 
they imagined, the higher the expectations of the 
queen were raiſed, it would be the more difiicult 
for him to ſatisfy her. 

Eſſex left London in March 1599, attended 
by the acclamations of the populace, and ac- 
companied by a numerous train of nobility and 
gentry, who, from affection to his perſon, at- 
tached themſelves to his fortunes, and ſought 
fame and military experience under ſo brave a 
commander, His firſt act of authority, after 
his arrival in Ireland, was his imprudently ap- 
pointing his intimate friend, the earl of South 
ampton, general of the horſe, though that no- 
bleman had incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, 
and though ſhe herſelf had injoined him not to 
give him any command. 

Eſſex had always inſiſted upon the neceſſity 
of leading the forces immediately into Ulſter, 
againit Tyrone, the chief enemy; and his in- 
ſtructions had been drawn agreeably to theſe 
his declared reſolutions. But the Iriſh council 
perſuaded him, from private views of their 
own, that the ſeaſon was too early for the en- 
terprize ; and that, as the moraſſes, in which 
the northern Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, 
were not yet paſſible, it would be better to em- 
| ploy the preſent time in an expedition into 
Munſter, Eſſex ſoon obliged all the rebels in 
8 2 that 
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that province to ſubmit ; but the forces were 
no ſooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of 
Munſter relapſed into rebellion, Mean while 
the army, from the fatigue of long and tedious 
marches, became ſickly ; and on its return to 
Dublin, about the middle of July, were ſur- 
prizingly diminiſhed. Even the courage of 
the ſoldiers was much abated ; for though they 
had prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes, a con- 
fiderable body of them had been put to flight 
by an inferior number of the enemy, Eſſex 
was ſo enraged at this miſbehaviour, that he 
caſhiered all the officers, and is even ſaid to 
have decimated the private men who had fled. . 
Elizabeth was extremely diſpleaſed at hear- 
Ing, that ſo conſiderable a part of the ſeaſon 
was conſumed in theſe frivolons enterprizes ; 
and ſtill more in Eſſex's perſevering in what he 
had warmly condemned in others. In order to 
give his troops time to recover from their ſick- 
neſs and fatigue, he left the main army in 
quarters, and marched with fifteen hundred 
men to Offaly, againſt the O*Conner's and the 
O*tMore's, whom he forced to ſubmit : but he 
found, on his return to Dublin, the army ſo 
diminiſhed, that he wrote to inform the Eng- 
liſh council, that if he was not immediately 
reinforced with two thouſand men, it would be 
impoſſible for him to attempt any thing againſt 
Tyrone this ſeaſon. The queen, that there 
might be no pretence for his farther inactivity, 
ſent over the number demanded ; and Eſſex at 
laſt prepared for the expedition into Ulſter: 
but the army was fo averſe to this * 
| EY A 
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that many counterfeited ſickneſs, and many de- 
ſerted ; and Eſſex found, that after leaving the 
neceſſary garriſons, he could ſcarcely lead four 
thouſand men againſt the rebels. He, hows 
ever, marched with this ſmall army, but was 
ſoon ſenfible, that it would be impoſſible for 
him, in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, to ſubdue an 
enemy, who, though ſuperior in number, was 
reſolved to avoid any deciſive action. He there» 
fore liſtened to a meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, 
who deſired a conference; and a place for that 
urpoſe was appointed near the two camps. 
he generals met without any other attendants, 
with a river between them, into which Tyrone 
entered, to the depth of his ſaddle, while Eſ- 
ſex ſtood on the oppoſite bank. After half an 
hour's conference, in which Tyrone behaved 
with great ſubmiſſion and reſpect, a ceſſation 
of arms was concluded till the firſt of May. 
This unexpected iſſue, of the moſt expenſive 
enterprize that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, 
exaſperated her againſt Eſſex; and this was 
much encreaſed by his writing many letters to 
the queen and council, filled with peeviſh ex- 
preſſions, and lamenting, that the calumnies 
of his enemies ſhould be believed againfl him. 
She informed him of her diſſatis faction, but 
commanded him to ſtay in Ireland till he re- 
ceived farther orders. | | 
Eſſex dreading, that if he remained longer 
abſent, the queen would be entirely alienated 
from him, immediately ſet out for England; 
and travelling with great ſpeed, arrived at court 
before any one was apprized of his intentions. 


8 3 Though 
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Though he was beſmeared with dirt and ſweat, 
he ran up ſtairs to the preſence-chamber, then 
to the privy-chamber, nor did he ſtop till he 
was in the bed chamber of the queen, who 
had juſt riſen, and was fitting with her hair 
about her face. He inſtantly threw himſelf 
on his knees, kiſſed her hand, and had ſome 
private diſcourſe with her; at which he was fo 
p:cafed, that on his departure, he was heard 
to thank God, that though he had ſuffered 
- much trouble, and many ftorms abroad, he 
found a ſweet calm at home. | | 
Elizabeth's favourable diſpoſition was merely 
owing to her ſurprize at the ſudden and unex- 
133 appearance of her favourite; but ſhe 
had no ſooner time for recollection, than all 
his faults recurred to her. When Eſſex, there. 
fore, waited on her in the afternoon, he found 
her behaviour much altered : ſhe ordered him 
to be twice examined by the council; to be 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper 
Egerton, and to be excluded from all company, 
even from that of his counteſs. Eſſex expreſs 
ſed great humiliation and ſorrow; and even 
declared, that he was reſolved to retire into 
the country, where he would lead a private 
life, remote from court: but his vexation, and 
the triumph obtained by his enemies, preyed 
ſo deeply on his ſpirits, that he fell into a diſ- 
order. which ſeemed to endanger his life. 
"The queen, who had always declared, that 
her ſeverity was intended to correct, and not 
to ruin him, no ſooner heard of his condition, 
than ſhe was alarmed at his danger ; _ w 
| cred 


CCC 
dered eight phyficians, of the greateſt reputa- 
tion, to attend him, and conſult upon his 
caſe. Being informed, that there was reaſon 
to fear he would not recover, ſhe ſent one of 
her phyſicians with ſome broth, and to deliver 
a meſſage, that if ſhe thought ſuch a ftep 
confiſtent with her honour, ſhe would herſelf 
pay him a viſit. Thoſe who ſtood by, care- 
fully obſerving her countenance, remarked, 
that in pronouncing theſe words, her eyes ſwam 
In tears. | 

The enemies of Eſſex were greatly alarmed 
at theſe ſymptoms of the queen's returning af- 
fection for him; and, in particular, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who was ſo affected by it, that he, 
in his turn, was ſeized with ficknefs ; and the 
_ who had a reſpect for him, ſent him a 
favourable meſſage, in which ſhe expreſſed her 
wiſhes for his recovery. | 
Elizabeth's medicine was ſucceſsful with 
both theſe aſpiring rivals; and Eſſex being al- 
lowed to enjoy the company of his counteſs, 
and to entertain more agreeable hopes with re- 
ſpect to himſelf, ſoon became out of danger. 
The queen was then perſuaded to believe, that 
he had counterfeited this illneſs, in order to 
excite her compaſſion ; and this induced her to 
relapſe into her former rigour. He ſent her 
a rich preſent, with a letter, on New-year's 
day, as was then uſual among the couriters : 
ſhe read the letter, but rejected the preſent. 
However, ſhe ſoon after allowed him to retire 
to his own houſe ; and though he ſtill remain- 
ed under cuſtody, and was allowed no compa- 
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ny but that of his counteſs, he ſent her a letter 
of thanks upon this occaſion. The counteſs 
of Eſſex, who was the daughter of Sir Francis 
Walſingham, had, as well as her huſband, a 
refined taſte in literature; and Eſſex's chief 
conſolation, during this period of anxiety and 
ſuſpence, conſiſted in her company, and his 
reading with her thoſe inſtructive and enter- 
taining authors, which he had never entirely 
neglected during his greateſt proſperity. | 

The queen's anger againit Eſſex was kept 
alive by ſeveral incidents. Tyrone was ſo far 
from being ſubdued, that in leſs than three 
months he broke the truce; and joining with 
O*Donnell, and other rebels, over-run almoſt 
all Ireland. He boaſted, that he ſhould ſoon 
receive a ſupply of men, money, and arms, 
from 7 and pretending to be the cham- 
pion of the Catholic religion, openly exulted, 
in a preſent which pope Clement VIII. had 
made him, of a pretended feather of a phœ- 

1 nix, in order to encourage him in the proſecu- 
tion of ſo good a cauſe, To check his pro- 
greſs, the queen appointed Mountjoy lieute- 
nant, who, in his landing in Ireland, imme- 
diately advanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter; pe- 
netrated into the heart of the country, where 
the rebels were chiefly fituated ; fortified 
Mount Norris and Derry, in order to bridle 
the Iriſh; chaſed them from the field, and 
forced them to take ſhelter in the woods and 
moraſſes: he employed Sir George Carew with 
equal ſucceſs in Munſter; and thus gave new 
life to the queen's authority in that * 


EE LIL ARE ( 
The queen's r:ſentment was kept up, by 
her comparing Mountjoy's adminiſtration wit 
that of Eſſex, and by the peoples complaining 
of the injuſtice he ſuffered by his removal from 
court. Elizabeth had often expreſſed her in- 


tention of juſtifying her conduct to the public, 


with reſpect to him, by having him tried in the 
ſtar· chamber: but her tenderneſs at laſt pre- 
vailed over her ſeverity; and ſhe was contented 
to have him only examined by the privy- coun. 
cil, Coke, the attorney-general, opened the 
cauſe againſt him, with all the cruelty and in- 
ſolence which that great lawyer uſually exer- 
ciſed againſt the unfortunate; and Francis, the 
ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, cloſed the charge, 
with diſplaying the undutiful expreſſions in ſome 
of the earl's letters. 

When Eſſex came to plead in his own de- 
fence, he, with great ſubmiſſion and humility, 
renounced all pretences to an apology, and de- 
clared his reſolution, on this or any other oc- 


caſion, never to have any conteſt with his ſove-. 


reign ; and this ſubmiſſion was uttered with 
ſuch eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a manner, 
that it drew tears from many of the audience. 
All the privy-counſellors did him juſtice, with 
regard to the loyalty of his intentions ; and 
even Cecil, whom he believed his capital ene- 
my, treated him with regard and humanity. 
Hence he was only ſentenced to be deprived of 
the offices he poſſeſſed, and to be confined in 
his own houſe, till her majeſty ſhould pleaſe to 
releaſe him, 3 
Francis 


25h 
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ti Francis Bacon, who was afterwards ſo highly 
jt diſtinguiſhed by his high offices, and his pro- 
found ſkill in the ſciences, was nearly allied to 
the Cecil family; but had met with ſo little 
rotection from his powerful relations, that, 
though he was bred to the law, he had yet 
obtained no preferment. But Eſſex, who diſ- 
covered his great abilities, had engaged in an 
intimate friendſhip with him, and had zea- 
louſſy eudlesrpured, though without ſucceſs, to 
| - procure for him the office of queen's ſolicitor ; 
1% and, to comfort him under his diſappointment, 
* had made him a preſent of land to the value 
of cighteen hundred pounds. The public, 


——— — 
— 


4 py therefore. were highly offended at Bacon's ap- 

pearing before. the council againſt his generous 

EE 5 py; hea though he was commanded to do it 
. 4 © [by the queen; but ſhe was ſo pleaſed with him, 
= ” that ſhe dire&ed him to draw up an account 


1 fg of chat day's proceedings, in order to ſatisfy 

dme nation, with reſpect to the juſtice and le- 
— nity of her conduct. Bacon, in doing this, 
| 7 8 — repreſented the whole in the moſt favourable 
=_ ne for Eſſex; and in particular deſcribed, in 
pleaſing manner, the dutiful ſubmiſſion with 
* Which he avoided making a particular defence 
Df his conduct. On his reading the paper to 
I the gta ſhe ſmiled at that paſſage, and ſaid, 
he ſaw that old love could not eaſily he forgot- 
ten. T6 which Bacon replied, he hoped ſhe 
5 meat iat of herſelf. 
TY ene expected, that Eſſex would now 
2h he. reficred. to his former credit z and in this 
they were confirmed, on their ſecing, that 
| though 


E LI ZABE TK 
though he was ſtill forbid to appear at court, 
he was continued in bis office of maſter of the 
horſe, was reſtored to his liberty, and all his 
friends had acceſs to him. Eſſex wrote to the 

ueen, to beg ſhe would admit him to her pre- 
Tees which had ever been the chief ſource 
of his happineſs; telling her, that he now re- 
ſolved to amend his paſt errors; to retire into 
the ſolitude of the country, and to ſay with 
Nebuchadnezzar, Let my dwelling be with 
« the beaſts of the field; let me eat graſs as 
4 an ox, and be wet with the dew of hea- 
« ven; till it ſhall pleaſe the queen to reſtore 
4 me to my underſtanding.” Elizabeth an- 
ſwered, that ſhe heartily wiſhed his actions 
might correſpond with his expreſſions; that he 2 
had, for a long time, tried her patience, and, 
it was but fitting that ſhe ſhowhd try his ſub=  * 
miſſion, and that, if the furnace of affliction 
produced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould ever af. 
ter have the better opinion of her chemiſtry. 2 
The earl was, at this time, poſſeſſed By 
monopoly of ſweet wines, but his patent be- 
ing almoſt expired, he expected that the queen 
would renew it; and thought, that from this 4 
circumflance, he ſhould fee whether he ought* -_ 
to entertain hopes of ever being reſtored to cre- 
dit and authority. But as Elizabeth was con- 
tinually ſurrounded by his enemies, means were 
found to perſuade her, that his proud ſpirit was 
not ſufficiently ſubdued, and that he ought to 
. paſs this trial before ſhe could ſafely recęive him 
again into favour, on which ſhe refuſed his re- 
- queſt, This, however, was very an 
| | the 
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them both, ſince it produced the ruin of the 
young, nobleman, and was the ſource of the 
deepeſt vexation and ſorrow to the queen. 

Eſſex now imagining that Elizabeth was in- 
exorable, burſt at once through all the reſtraints 
of ſubmiſſion and prudence, and determined to 
ſeek relief. by proceeding to the greateſt extre- 
mities. He endeavoured to encreaſe his popu - 
larity ; he courted the officers of the army; 
endeavoured to obtain the confidence of the 
Catholics, and more particularly applied to the 
puritans, whom he openly careſſed, and en- 
gaging the moſt celebrated of their preachers 
to reſort to Eſſex houſe, and had daily prayers 
and ſermons in his family. He even indulged 
himſelf in great liberties of ſpeech, and was 
heard to ſay, that the queen was now grown an 
old woman, and was become as crooked in her 
mind as iq her body. Theſe ſtories were car- 
ried to her by ſome court ladies, whofe favours 
Eſſex had formerly neglected. Elizabeth was 
bighly incenſed; for ſhe was remarkably fond of 
her perſon ; and though ſhe was now approach- 
ing to her ſeventieth year, ſhe allowed both her 
courtiers and foreign ambaſſadors to compli- 
ment her on her beauty : a prepoſterous vanity, 
which, notwithſtanding all her good ſenſe, ſhe 
ſtill retained ! 4 
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